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CHAPTER VII. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


AFTER waiting a few minutes, Jess said ‘ Good-night,’ and went 
straight to Bessie’s*room. Her sister had undressed, and was 
sitting on her bed, wrapped in a blue dressing-gown that suited 
her fair complexion admirably, and with a very desponding ex- 
pression on her beautiful face. Bessie was one of those people 
who are easily elated and easily cast down. 

Jess came up to her and kissed her. 

‘What is it, love?’ she said. Her sister would never have 
divined the gnawing anxiety that was eating at her heart as she 
said it. 

‘Oh, Jess, I’m so glad that you have come. I do so want you 
to advise me—that is, to tell me what you think,’ and she paused. 

‘You must tell me what it is all about first, Bessie dear,’ she 
said, sitting down opposite to her in such a position,that her face 
was shaded from the light. Bessie tapped her naked foot against 


“the matting with which the little room was carpeted. It was an 


exceedingly pretty foot. 

‘Well, dear old girl, it is just this—Frank Muller has been 
here to ask me to marry him.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Jess, with a sigh of relief, ‘so that was all?’ She 
felt as though a ton-weight had been lifted from her heart. She 
had expected that bit of news for some time, 
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‘He wanted me to marry him, and when I said I would not, 
he behaved like—like——’ 

‘Like a Boer,’ suggested Jess. 

‘ Like a brute,’ went on Bessie with emphasis. 

‘So you don’t like Frank Muller?’ 

‘Like him! I loathe the man. You don’t know how I loathe 
him, with his handsome bad face and his cruel eyes. I always 
loathed him, and now I hate him too. But I will tell you 
all about it ;’ and she did, with many feminine comments and 
interpolations. 

Jess sat quite still, and waited till she had finished. 

‘Well, dear,’ she said at last, ‘you are not going to marry 
him, and so there is an end of it. You can’t detest the man 
more than I do. I have watched him for years,’ she went on, 
with rising anger, ‘and I tell you that Frank Muller is a liar and 
a traitor. That man would betray his own father if he thought 
it to his interest to do so. He hates Uncle—I am sure he does, 
although he pretends to be so fond of him. I am sure that he 
has tried often and often to stir up the Boers against him. Old 
Hans Coetzee told me that he denounced him to the Veld-Cornet 
as an “uitlander” and a “verdomde Engelsmann” about two 
years before the annexation, and tried to get him to persuade the 
Landdrost to report him as a law-breaker to the Raad; while all 
the time he was pretending to be so friendly. Then in the 
Sikukuni war it was Frank Muller who caused them to comman- 
deer uncle’s two best waggons and the spans. He gave none 
himself, nothing but a couple of bags of meal. He is a wicked 
fellow, Bessie, and a dangerous fellow; but he has more brains 
and more power about him than any man in the Transvaal, 
and you will have to be very careful, or he will do us all a bad 
turn.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Bessie; ‘well, he can’t do much now that the 
country is English.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that. I am not so sure that the 
country is going to stop English. You laugh at me for reading 
the home papers, but I see things there that make me doubtful. 
The other people are in power now in England, and one does not 
know what they may do; you heard what Uncle said to-night. 
They might give us up to the Boers. You must remember that 
we far-away people are only the counters with which they play 


their game.’ 
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‘Nonsense, Jess,’ said Bessie indignantly. ‘ Englishmen are 
not like that. When they say a thing, they stick to it.’ 

‘They used to, you mean,’ answered Jess with a shrug, and 
got up from her chair to go to bed. 

Bessie began to fidget her white feet over one another. 

‘Stop a. bit, Jess dear,’ she said. ‘I want to speak to you 
about something else.’ 

Jess sat or rather dropped back into her chair, and her pale face 
turned paler than ever; but Bessie blushed rosy red and hesitated. 

‘It is about Captain Niel,’ she said at length. 

‘ Oh,’ answered Jess with a little laugh, and her voice sounded 
cold and strange in her own ears. ‘ Has he been following Frank 
Muller’s example, and proposing to you too?’ 

‘No-o,’ said Bessie, ‘ but —and here she rose, and, sitting on 
a stool by her elder sister’s chair, rested her forehead against her 
knee—‘ but I love him, and I believe that he loves me. This 
morning he told me that I was the prettiest woman he had seen 
at home or abroad, and the sweetest too; and do you know,’ she 
said, looking up and giving a happy little laugh, ‘I think he 
meant it, too.’ 

‘Are you joking, Bessie, or are you really in earnest ?’ 

‘In earnest! ah, but that I am, and I am not ashamed to say 
it. I fell in love with John Niel when he killed that cock ostrich. 
He looked so strong and savage as he fought with it. It is a fine 
thing to see a man put out all his strength. And then he is 
such a gentleman !—so different from the men we see round here. 
Oh yes, I fell in love with him at once, and I have got deeper 
and deeper in love with him ever since, and if he does not marry 
me I think that it will break my heart. There, that’s the truth, 
Jess dear,’ and she dropped her golden head on to her sister’s 
knees, and began to cry softly at the thought. 

And the sister sat there on the chair, her hand hanging idly 
by her side, her white face set and impassive as that of an 
Egyptian Sphinx, and the large eyes gazing far away through 
the window, against which the rain was beating—far away out 
into the night and the storm. She heard the surging of the 
storm, she heard her sister’s weeping, her eyes perceived the dark 
square of the window through which they appeared to look, she 
could feel Bessie’s head upon her knee—yes, she could see and 
hear and feel, and yet it seemed to her that she was dead. The 
lightning had fallen on her soul as it fell on the pillar of rock, 
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and it was as the pillar was. And it had fallen so soon! there 
had been such a little span of happiness and hope! And so she 
sat, like a stony Sphinx, and Bessie wept softly before her, like a 
beautiful, breathing, loving human suppliant, and the two formed 
a picture and acontrast such as the student of human nature 
does not often get the chance of seeing. 

It was the elder sister who spoke first after all. 

‘Well, dear,’ she said, ‘what are you crying about? You 
love Captain Niel, and you believe that he loves you. Surely 
there is nothing to cry about.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know that there is,’ said Bessie, more cheerfully ; 
‘but I was thinking how dreadful it would be if I lost him.’ 

‘JT don’t think that you need be afraid,’ said Jess; ‘ and now, 
dear, I really must go to bed, I am so tired. Good-night, my 
dear ; God bless you! I think that you have made a very wise 
choice. Captain Nielis a man whom any woman might love, and 
be proud of loving.’ 

In another minute she was in her room, and there her com- 
posure left her, for she was but a loving woman after all. She 
flung herself upon her bed, and, hiding her face in the pillow, 
burst into a paroxysm of weeping—a very different thing from 
Bessie’s gentle tears. Her grief absolutely convulsed her, and 
she pushed the bedclothes against her mouth to prevent the sound 
of it penetrating the partition wall and reaching John Niel’s ears, 
for his room was next to hers. Even in the midst of her suffering 
the thought of the irony of the thing forced itself into her mind. 
There, separated from her only by a few inches of lath and 
plaster and some four or five feet of space, was the man for whom 
she mourned thus, and yet he was as ignorant of it as though he 
were thousands of miles away. Sometimes at such acute crises in 
our lives the limitations of our physical nature do strike us in 
this sort of way. It is strange to be so near and yet so far, and 
it brings the absolute and utter loneliness of every created being 
home to the mind in a manner that is forcible and at times 
almost terrible. John Niel going composedly to sleep, his mind 

happy with the recollection of those two right and left shots, and 
Jess, lying on her bed, six feet away, and sobbing out her stormy 
heart over him, are after all but types of what is continually going 
on in this remarkable world. How often do we understand one 
another’s grief? and, when we do, by what standard can we 
measure it? More especially is comprehension rare if we happen 
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to be the original cause of the trouble. Do we think of the feel- 
ings of the beetles it is our painful duty to crush into nothingness ? 
Not at all. If we have any compunctions, they are quickly ab- 
sorbed in the pride of our capture. And more often still, as in the 
present case, we set our foot upon the poor victim by pure accident 
or venial carelessness. 

Presently he was fast asleep, and she, her paroxysm past, was 
walking up and down, down and up, her little room, her bare feet 
falling noiselessly on the carpeting as she strove to wear out the 
first bitterness of her woe. Oh that it lay in her power to recall 
the past few days! Oh that she had never seen his face, that 
must now be ever before her eyes! But for her there was no such 
possibility, and she felt it. She knew her own nature well. Her 
heart had spoken, and the word it said must roll on continually 
through the spaces of her mind. Who can recall the spoken word, 
and who can set a limit to its echoes? It is not so with all women, 
but here and there may be found a nature where it is so. Spirits 
like this poor girl’s are too deep, and partake too much of a divine 
immutability, to shift and suit themselves to the changing cir- 
cumstances of a fickle world. They have no middle course; they 
cannot halt half way; they set all their fortune on a throw. 
And when the throw is lost their hearts are broken, and their 
happiness passes away like a swallow. 

For in such a nature love rises like the wind on the quiet 
breast of some far sea. None can say whence it comes or whither 
it blows; but there it is, lashing the waters to a storm, so that 
they roll in thunder all the long day through, throwing their 
white arms on high, as they clasp at the evasive air, till the dark- 
ness that is death comes down and covers them. 

What is the interpretation of it? Why does the great wind 
stir the deep waters? It does but ripple the shallow pool as it 
passes, for shallowness can but ripple and throw up shadows. We 
cannot tell, but this we know—that deep things only can be 
deeply moved. It is the penalty of depth and greatness; it is 
the price they pay for the divine privilege of suffering and sym- 
pathy. The shallow pools, the looking-glasses of our little life, 
know nought, feel nought. Poor things! they can but ripple 
and reflect. But the deep sea, in its torture, may perchance 
catch some echo of God’s voice sounding down the driving 
gale ; and, as it lifts itself and tosses up its waves in agony, may 
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perceive a glow, flowing from a celestial sky that is set beyond 
the horizon that bounds its being. 

Suffering, mental suffering, is a prerogative of greatness, and 
even here there lies an exquisite joy at its core. For everything 
has its compensations. Nerves such as these can thrill with 
a high happiness, that will sweep unfelt over the mass of men. 
Thus he who is stricken with grief at the sight of the world’s 
misery—as all great and good men must be—is at times lifted up 
with joy by catching some faint gleam of the almighty purpose 
that underlies it all. So it was with the Son of Man in His 
darkest hours; the Spirit that enabled Him to compass out the 
measure of the world’s suffering and sin enabled Him also, knowing 
their purposes, to gaze beyond them ; and thus it is, too, with those 
deep-hearted children of His race, who partake, however dimly, 
of His divinity. 

And so, even in this hour of her darkest bitterness and grief, 
a gleam of comfort struggled to Jess’s breast just as the first ray 
of dawn was struggling through the stormy night. She would 
sacrifice herself to her sister—that she had determined on ; and 
hence came that cold gleam of happiness, for there is happiness 
in self-sacrifice, whatever the cynical may say. At first her 
woman’s nature had risen in rebellion against the thought. Why 
should she throw her life away? She had as good a right to him 
as Bessie, and she knew that by the strength of her own hand 
she could hold him against Bessie in all her beauty, however far 
things had gone between them; and she believed, as a jealous 
woman is prone to do, that they had gone much farther than they 
had. 

But by-and-by, as she pursued that weary march, her better 
self rose up, and mastered the promptings of her heart. Bessie 
loved him, and Bessie was weaker than she, and less suited to 
bear pain, and she had sworn to her dying mother—for Bessie had 
been her mother’s darling—to promote her happiness, and, come 
what would, to comfort and protect her by every means in her 
power. It was a wide oath, and she was only a child when she took 
it, but it bound her conscience none the less, and surely it covered 
this. Besides, she dearly loved her—far, far more than she loved 
herself. No, Bessie should have her lover, and she should never 
know what it had cost her to give him up; and as for herself, 
well, she must go away like a wounded buck, and hide till she 
got well—or died. 
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She laughed a drear little laugh, and went and brushed her 
hair just as the broad lights of the dawn came streaming across 
the misty veldt. But she did not look at her face again in the 
glass; she cared no more about it now. Then she threw herself 
down to sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion before it was time to 
go out again and face the world and her new sorrow. 

Poor Jess! Love’s young dream had not overshadowed her for 
long. It had tarried just three hours. But it had left other 
dreams behind. 


‘Uncle,’ said Jess that morning to old Silas Croft as he stood 
by the kraal-gate, where he had been counting out the sheep—an 
operation requiring great quickness of eye, and on the accurate 
performance of which he greatly prided himself. 

‘Yes, yes, my dear, I know what you are going to say. It 
was very neatly done; it isn’t everybody who can count out six 
hundred running hungry sheep without a mistake. But then, I 
oughtn’t to say too much, for you see I have been at it for fifty 
years, in the Old Colony and here. Now, many a man would get 
fifty sheep wrong. There’s Niel now , 

‘Uncle,’ said she, wincing a little at the name, as a horse with 
a sore back winces at the touch of the saddle, ‘it wasn’t about 
the sheep that I was going to speak to you. I want you to do me 
a favour.’ 

‘A favour? Why, God bless the girl, how pale you look !— 
not but what you are always pale. Well, what is it now?’ 

‘I want to go up to Pretoria by the post-cart that leaves 
Wakkerstroom to-morrow afternoon, and to stop for a couple of 
months with my schoolfellow, Jane Neville. I have often pro- 
mised to go, and I have never gone.’ 

‘Well, I never!’ said the old man. ‘ My stay-at-home Jess 
wanting to go away, and without Bessie, too! What is the 
matter with you?’ 

‘I want a change, uncle—I do indeed. I hope you won't 
thwart me in this.’ 

Her uncle looked at her steadily with his keen grey eyes. 

‘Humph !’ he said; ‘ you want to go away, and there’s an end _ 
of it. Best not ask too many questions where a maid is concerned. 
Very well, my dear, go if you like, though I shall miss you.’ 

‘ Thank you, uncle,’ she said, and kissed him, and then turned 
and went. 
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Old Croft took off his broad hat and polished his bald head 
with a red pocket-handkerchief. 

‘There’s something up with that girl,’ he said aloud to a 
lizard that had crept out of the crevices of the stone wall to bask 
in the sun. ‘I am not such a fool as I look, and I say that there is 
something wrong with her. She is odder than ever,’ and he hit 
viciously at the lizard with his stick, whereon it promptly bolted 
into its crack, returning presently to see if the irate ‘human’ had 
departed. 

‘However,’ he soliloquised as he made his way up to the 
house, ‘I am glad that it was not Bessie. I couldn’t bear, at my 
time of life, to part with Bessie, even for a couple of months.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JESS GOES TO PRETORIA. 


Tuat day, at dinner, Jess suddenly announced that she was going 
on the morrow to Pretoria to see Jane Neville. 

‘To see Jane Neville!’ said Bessie, opening her blue eyes 
wide. ‘ Why, it was only last month you said that you did not care 
about Jane Neville now, because she had grown so vulgar. Don’t 
you remember when she stopped here on her way down to Natal 
last year, and held up her fat hands, and said, “ Ah, Jess—Jess is 
a genius! It is a privilege to know her.” And then she wanted you 
to quote Shakespeare to that lump of a brother of hers, and you 
told her that if she did not hold her tongue she would not enjoy 
the privilege much longer. And now you want to go and stop 
with her for two months! Well, Jess, you are odd. And, what’s 
more, I think it is very unkind of you to go away for so long.’ 

To all of which prattle Jess said nothing, but merely reiterated 
her determination to go. 

John, too, was astonished and, to tell the truth, not a little 
disgusted. Since the previous day, when he had that talk with her 
in Lion Kloof, Jess had assumed a clearer and more definite 
interest in his eyes. Before that she had been an enigma; now 
he had guessed enough about her to make him anxious to know 
more. Indeed, he had not perhaps realised how strong and 
definite his interest was till he heard that she was going away for 
a long period. Suddenly it struck him that the farm would be 
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very dull without this interesting woman moving about the place 
in her silent, resolute kind of way. Bessie was, no doubt, delight- 
ful and charming to look on, but she had not got her sister’s 
brains and originality ; and John Niel was sufficiently above the 
ordinary run to thoroughly appreciate intellect and originality in 
a woman, instead of standing aghast at it. She interested him 
intensely, to say the least of it, and, man-like, he felt exceedingly 
~ put out, and even sulky, at the idea of her departure. He looked 
at her in remonstrance, and even, in awkwardness begotten of his 
irritation, knocked down the vinegar cruet and made a mess upon 
the table; but she evaded his eyes and took no notice of the 
vinegar. Then, feeling that he had done all that in him lay, he 
went to see about the ostriches ; first of all hanging about a little 
to see if Jess would come out, which she did not. Indeed, he saw 
nothing more of her till supper time. Bessie told him that she 
said she was busy packing; but, as one can only take twenty 
pounds weight of luggage in a post-cart, this did not quite con- 
vince him that it was so in fact. 

At supper she was, if possible, even more quiet than she had 
been at dinner. After it was over he asked her to sing, but she 
declined, saying that she had given up singing for the present, 
and persisting in her statement in spite of the chorus of remon- 
strance it aroused. The birds only sing whilst they are mating; 
and it is, by the way, a curious thing, and suggestive of the theory 
that the same great principles pervade all nature, that Jess, now 
that her trouble had overtaken her, and that she had lost her love 
which had suddenly sprung from her heart—full-grown and clad 
in power as Athena sprang from the head of Jove—had no further 
inclination to use her divine gift of song. It probably was 
nothing more than a coincidence, but it was a curious one. 

The arrangement was, that on the morrow Jess was to be driven 
in the Cape cart to Martinus-Wesselstroom, more commonly called 
Wakkerstroom, and there catch the post-cart, which was timed to 
leave the town at midday, though when it would leave was quite 
another matter. Post-carts are not particular to a day or so in 
the Transvaal. 

Old Silas Croft was going to drive her with Bessie, who had 
some shopping to do in Wakkerstroom, as ladies sometimes have ; 
but at the last moment the old man got a premonitory twinge of 
the rheumatism to which he was a martyr, and could not go; so, of 
course, John volunteered, and, though Jess raised some difficulties, 
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Bessie furthered the idea, and in the end his offer was ac- 
cepted. 

Accordingly, at half-past eight on a beautiful morning up 
came the tented cart, with its two massive wheels, stout stink- 
wood disselboom, and four spirited young horses; to the head of 
which the Hottentot Jantjé, assisted by the Zulu Mouti, clad in the 
sweet simplicity of a moocha, a few feathers in his wool, and a 
horn snuff-box stuck through the fleshy part of the ear, hung 
grimly on. In they got-John first, then Bessie next to him, 
then Jess. Next Jantjé scrambled up behind; and after some 
preliminary backing and plunging, and showing a disposition to 
twine themselves affectionately round the orange-trees, off went 
the horses at a hand gallop, and away swung the cart after them, 
in a fashion that would have frightened anybody, not accustomed 
to that mode of progression, pretty well out of his wits. As it 
was, John had as much as he could do to keep the four horses 
together and to prevent them from bolting, and this alone, to 
say nothing of the rattling and jolting of the vehicle over the 
uneven track, was sufficient to put a stop to any attempt at 
conversation. 

Wakkerstroom was about eighteen miles from Mooifontein, a 
distance that they covered well within the two hours. Here the 
horses were outspanned at the hotel, and John went into the 
house whence the post-cart was to start and booked Jess’s seat, 
and then joined the ladies at the ‘ Kantoor’ or store where they 
were shopping. After the shopping was done, they went back to 
the inn together and had some dinner; by which time the 
Hottentot driver of the cart began to tune up lustily, but un- 
melodiously, on a bugle to inform intending passengers that it was 
time to start. Bessie was out of the room at the moment, and, 
with the exception of a peculiarly dirty-looking coolie waiter, 
there was nobody about. 

‘How long are you going to be away, Miss Jess?’ asked 
John. 
‘Two months more or less, Captain Niel.’ 

‘I am very sorry that you are going,’ he said earnestly. ‘It 
will be very dull at the farm without you.’ 

‘There will be Bessie for you to talk to,’ she answered, turn- 
ing her face to the window, and affecting to watch the inspanning 
of the post-cart in the yard on to which it looked. 

‘Captain Niel!’ she said suddenly. 
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“Tan?” 

‘Mind you look after Bessie while I am away. Listen! I am 
going to tell you something. You know Frank Muller?’ 

‘Yes, I know him, and a very disagreeable fellow he is.’ 

‘Well, he threatened Bessie the other day, and he is a man 
who is quite capable of carrying out a threat. I can’t tell you 
anything more about it, but I want you to promise me to protect 
Bessie if any occasion for it should arise. I do not know that it 
will, but it might. Will you promise ?’ 

‘Of course I will; I would do a great deal more than that if 
you asked me to, Jess,’ he answered tenderly, for now that she 
was going away he felt curiously drawn towards her, and was 
anxious to show it. 

‘Never mind me,’ she said, with an impatient little move- 
ment. ‘Bessie is sweet enough and lovely enough to be looked 
after for her own sake, I should think.’ 

Before he could say any more, in came Bessie herself, saying 
that the driver was waiting, and they went out to see her 
sister off. 

‘Don’t forget your promise,’ Jess whispered to him, bending 
down as he helped her into the cart, so low that her lips almost 
touched him and her breath rested for a second on his cheek like 
the ghost of a kiss. 

In another moment the sisters had embraced each other, 
tenderly enough; the driver had sounded once more on his awful 
bugle, and away went the cart at full gallop, bearing with it Jess, 
two other passengers, and Her Majesty’s mails. John and Bessie 
stood for a moment watching its mad career, as it went splashing 
and banging down the straggling street towards the wide plains 
beyond, and then turned to enter the inn again and prepare for 
their homeward drive. As they did so, an old Boer, named Hans 
Coetzee, with whom John was already slightly acquainted, came 
up, and, extending an enormously big and thick hand, bid them 
‘Gooden daag.’ Hans Coetzee was a very favourable specimen of 
the better sort of Boer, and really came more or less up to the ideal 
picture that is so often drawn of that ‘simple pastoral people.’ 
He was a very large stout man, with a fine open face and a pair 
of kindly eyes. John, looking at him, guessed that he could not 
weigh less than seventeen stone, and he was well within the 
mark at that. 

‘ How are you, Captein?’ he said in English, for he could talk 
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English well, ‘and how do you like the Transvaal ?—must not 
eall it South African Republic now, you know, for that’s treason,’ 
and his eye twinkled merrily. 

‘I like it very much, Meinheer,’ said John. 

‘ Ah, yes, it’s a beautiful veldt, especially about here—no horse 
sickness, no “ blue tongue,”! and a good strong grass for the cattle. 
And you must find yourself very snug at Om [Uncle] Croft’s 
there ; it’s the nicest place in the district, with the ostriches and 
all. Not that I hold with ostriches in this veldt; they are well 
enough in the old colony, but they won’t breed here—at least, not 
as they should do. I tried them once and I know; oh, yes, I 
know.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a very fine country, Meinheer. I have been all 
over the world almost, and I never saw a finer.’ 

‘You don’t say so, now! Almighty, what a thing it is to have 
travelled! Not that I should like to travel myself. I think that 
the Lord meant us to stop in the place He has made for us. But 
it is a fine country, and ’ (dropping his voice) ‘ I think it is a finer 
country than it used to be.’ 

‘You mean that the veldt has got * tame,” Meinheer.’ 

‘Nay, nay. I mean that the land is English now,’ he 
answered mysteriously, ‘and though I dare not say so among my 
volk, I hope that it will keep English. When I was Republican, 
I was Republican, and it was good in some ways, the Republic. 
There was so little to pay in taxes, and we knew how to manage 
the black folk ; but now I am English, I am English. I know the 
English Government means good money and safety, and if there 
isn’t a “ Raad” [assembly] now, well, what does it matter? Al- 
mighty, how they used to talk there !—clack, clack, clack! just 
like an old black koran [species of bustard] at sunset. And 
where did they run the waggon of the Republic to—Burgers and 
those damned Hollanders of his, and the rest of them? Why, 
into the sluit—into a sluit with peaty banks; and there it would 
have stopped till now, or till the flood came down and swept it 
away, if old Shepstone—ah! what a tongue that man has, and how 
fond he is of the kinderchies ! [little children ]—had not come and 
pulled it out again. But look here, Captein, the volk round here 
don’t think like that. It’s the “ verdomde Britische Gouvernment” 
here and the “ verdomde Britische Gouvernment” there, and “ by- 
makaars ” [meetings] here and “bymakaars” there. Silly folk, 


1 A disease that is very fatal to sheep. 
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they all run one after the other like sheep. But there it is, 
Captein, and I tell you there will be fighting before long, and 
then our people will shoot those poor rooibaatjes [red jackets | 
of yours like buck and take the land back. Poor things! I could 
weep when I think of it.’ 

John smiled at this melancholy prognostication, and was about 
to explain what a poor show all the Boers in the Transvaal would 
make in front of a few British regiments, when he was astonished 
by a sudden change in his friend’s manner. Dropping his enor- 
mous paw on to his shoulder, Coetzee broke into a burst of some- 
what forced merriment, the cause of which was, though John did 
not guess it at the moment, that he had just perceived Frank 
Muller, who was in Wakkerstroom with a waggonload of corn to 
grind at the mill, standing within five yards, and apparently in- 
tensely interested in flipping at the flies with a cowrie made of 
the tail of a vilderbeeste, but in reality listening to Coetzee’s talk 
with all his ears. 

‘Ha, ha! “nef”’ [nephew], said old Coetzee to the astonished 
John, ‘no wonder you like Mooifontein—-there are other mooi 
[pretty] things there beside the water. How often do you “ opsit ” 
[sit up at night] with Uncle Croft’s pretty girl, eh? I’m not 
quite as blind as an antbear yet. I saw her blush when you spoke 
to her just now. I saw her. Well, well, it is a pretty game for a 
young man, isn’t it, “nef” Frank ?’ (this was addressed to Muller). 
‘T’ll be bound the Captein here “burns a long candle” with 
pretty Bessie every night, eh, Frank? I hope you ain’t jealous, 
“nef”? My vrouw told me some time ago that you were sweet 
in that direction yourself; ’ and he stopped at last, out of breath, 
and looked anxiously towards Muller for an answer, while John, 
who had been somewhat overwhelmed at this flow of bucolic chaff, 
gave a sigh of relief. As for Muller, he behaved in a curious 
manner. Instead of laughing, as the jolly old Boer had intended 
that he should, he had, although Coetzee could not see it, been 
turning blacker and blacker ; and now that the flow of language 
ceased, he, with a savage ejaculation which John could not catch, 
but which he appeared to throw at his (John’s) head, turned on 
his heel and went off towards the courtyard of the inn. 

‘ Almighty!’ said old Hans, wiping his face with a red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief; ‘I have put my foot into a big hole. That 
stink-cat Muller heard all that I was saying to you, and I tell you 
he will save it up and save it up, and one day he will bring it all 
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out to the volk and call me a traitor to the “land” and ruin me. 
I know him. He knows how to balance a long stick on his little 
finger so that the ends keep even. Oh, yes, he can ride two 
horses at once, and blow hot and blow cold. He is a devil of a 
man, a devil of a man! And what did he mean by swearing 
at you like that? Is it about the missie [girl], I wonder? 
Almighty! who can say? Ah! that reminds me—though I’m 
sure I don’t know why it should—the Kafirs tell me that there 
is a big herd of buck—vilderbeeste and blesbok—on my outlying 
place about an hour and a half [ten miles] from Mooifontein. 
Can you hold a rifle, Captein? You look like a bit of a 
hunter.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Meinheer !’ said John, delighted at the prospect of 
some shooting. 

‘Ah, I thought so. All you English are sportsmen, though 
you don’t know how to kill buck. Well now, you take Om Croft’s 
light Scotch cart and two good horses, and come over to my 
place—not to-morrow, for my wife’s cousin is coming to see us, 
and an old cat she is, but rich ; she has a thousand pounds in gold 
in the waggon-box under her bed—nor the next day, for it is the 
Lord’s day, and one can’t shoot creatures on the Lord’s day—but 
Monday, yes, Monday. You be there by eight o’clock, and you 
shall see how to kill vilderbeeste. Almighty! now what can that 
jackal Frank Muller have meant? Ah! he is the devil of a man,’ 
and, shaking his head ponderously, the jolly old Boer departed, 
and presently John saw him riding away upon a fat little shooting 
pony that cannot have weighed much more than himself, and that 
yet cantered away with him on his fifteen-mile journey as though 
he were but a feather weight. 


CHAPTER IX. 


JANTJE’S STORY. 


SHortLy after the old Boer had gone, John went into the yard 
of the hotel to see to the inspanning of the Cape cart, when his 
attention was at once arrested by the sight of a row in active 
progress—at least, from the crowd of Kafirs and idlers and the 
angry sounds and curses that proceeded from them, he judged that 
it was a row. Nor was he wrong about it. In the corner of 
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the yard, close by the stable-door, surrounded by the aforesaid 
crowd, stood Frank Muller; a heavy sjambock in his raised hand 
above his head, as though in the act to strike. Before him, 
a very picture of drunken fury, his lips drawn up like a snarling 
dog’s, so that the two lines of his white teeth gleamed like 
polished ivory in the sunlight, his small eyes all shot with blood 
and his face working convulsively, was the Hottentot Jantjé. 
Nor was this all. Across his face was a blue wheal where the 
whip had fallen, and in his hand a heavy white-handled knife 
which he always carried. 

‘Hullo! what is all this?’ said John, shouldering his way 
through the crowd. 

‘The swartsel [black creature] has stolen my horse’s forage 
and given it to yours!’ shouted Muller, who was evidently almost 
off his head with rage, making an attempt to hit Jantjé with the 
whip as he spoke. The latter avoided the blow by jumping 
behind John, with the result that the tip of the sjambock caught 
the Englishman on the leg. 

‘ Be careful, sir, with that whip,’ said John to Muller, restrain- 
ing his temper with difficulty. ‘ Now, how do you know that the 
man stole your horse’s forage; and what business have you to 
touch him? If there was anything wrong you should have 
reported it to me.’ 

‘ He lies, Baas, he lies !’ yelled out the Hottentot in tremulous, 
high-pitched tones. ‘He lies; he has always been a liar, and 
worse than a liar. Yah! yah! I can tell things about him. The 
land is English now, and Boers can’t kill the black people as they 
like. That man—that Boer, Muller, he shot my father and my 
mother—my father first, then my mother; he gave her two 
bullets—she did not die the first time.’ 

‘You yellow devil !—You black-skinned, black-hearted, lying 
son of Satan!’ roared the great Boer, his very beard curling with 
fury. ‘Is that the way you talk to your masters? Out of the 
light, rooibaatje ’ [soldier |—this was to John—‘ and I will cut his 
tongue out of him. I'll show him how we deal with a yellow 
liar ;’ and without further ado he made a rush for the Hottentot. 
As he came, John, whose blood was now thoroughly up, put out 
his open hand, and, bending forward, pushed with all his strength 
on Muller’s advancing chest. John was a very powerfully made 
man, though not a very large one, and the push sent Muller 
staggering back. 
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‘What do you mean by that, rooibaatje ? ’ shouted Muller, his 
face livid with fury. ‘Get out of my road or I will mark that 
pretty face of yours. I have some goods to pay you for as it is, 
Englishman, and I always pay my debts. Out of the path, curse 
you !’ and he again rushed for the Hottentot. 

This time John, who was now almost as angry as his assailant, 
did not wait for him to reach him, but, springing forward, hooked 
his arm around Muller’s throat and, before he could close with 
him, with one tremendous jerk managed not only to stop his 
wild career, but to reverse the motion, and then, by interposing 
his foot with considerable neatness, to Jand him—powerful man 
as he was—on his back in a pool of drainage that had collected 
from the stable in a hollow of the inn yard. Down he went 
with a splash, and amid a shout of delight from the crowd, who 
always like to see an aggressor laid low, his head bumping with 
considerable force against the lintel of the door. For a moment 
he lay still, and John was afraid that the man was really hurt. 
Presently, however, he rose, and, without attempting any further 
hostile demonstration or saying a single word, tramped off towards 
the house, leaving his enemy to compose his ruffled nerves as 
best he could. Now John, like most gentlemen, hated a row 
with all his heart, though he had the Anglo-Saxon tendency to 
go through with it unflinchingly when once it began. Indeed, 
the whole thing irritated him almost beyond bearing, for he knew 
that the story would with additions go the round of the country- 
side, and, what is more, that he had made a powerful and implac- 
able enemy. 

‘This is all your fault, you drunken little blackguard!’ he 
said, turning savagely on the Tottie, who, now that his excite- 
ment had left him, was snivelling and drivelling in an intoxicated 
fashion, and calling him his preserver and his Baas in maudlin 
accents. 

‘He hit me, Baas; he hit me, and I did not take the forage. 
He is a bad man, Baas Muller.’ 

‘ Be off with you and get the horses inspanned ; you are half- 
drunk,’ he growled, and, having seen the operation advancing to 
a conclusion, he went to the sitting-room of the hotel, where 
Bessie was waiting in happy ignorance of the disturbance. It 
was not till they were well on their homeward way that he told 
her what had passed, whereat, remembering the scene she had 
herself gone through with Frank Muller, and the threats that he 
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had then made use of, she looked very grave. Herold uncle, too, 
was much put out when he heard the story on their arrival home 
that evening. 

‘You have made an enemy, Captain Niel,’ he said, ‘and a bad 
one. Not but what you were right to stand up for the Hottentot. 
I would have done as much myself had I been there and ten 
years younger, but Frank Muller is not the man to forget being 
put upon his back before a lot of Kafirs and white folk too. 
Perhaps that Jantjé is sober by now.’ This conversation took 
place upon the following morning, as they sat upon the verandah 
after breakfast. ‘I will go and call him, and we will hear what 
this story is about his father and his mother.’ 

Presently he returned, followed by the ragged, dirty-looking 
little Hottentot, who took off his hat and squatted down on the 
drive, looking very miserable and ashamed of himself, in the full 
glare of the African sun, to the effects of which he appeared to 
be totally impervious. 

‘Now, Jantjé, listen to me,’ said the old man. ‘ Yesterday 
you got drunk again. Well, I’m not going to talk about that 
now, except to say that if I find or hear of your being drunk once 
more—you leave this place.’ 

‘Yes, Baas,’ said the Hottentot meekly. ‘I was drunk, 
though not very ; I only had half a bottle of Cape Smoke.’ 

‘By getting drunk you made a quarrel with Baas Muller so 
that blows passed between Baas Muller and the Baas here on your 
account, which was more than you are worth. Now when Baas 
Muller had struck you, you said that he had shot your father and 
your mother. Was that a lie, or what did you mean by saying it?’ 

‘It was no lie, Baas,’ said the Hottentot excitedly. ‘I have 
said it once, and I will say it again. Listen, Baas, and I will tell 
you the story. When I was young—so high —and he held his 
hand high enough to indicate a Tottie of about fourteen years of 
age—‘ we, that is, my father, my mother, my uncle—a very old 
man, older than the Baas’ (pointing to Silas Croft)—*‘ were bij- 
woners [authorised squatters] on a place belonging to old Jacob 
Muller, Baas Frank’s father, down in Lydenburg yonder. It 
was a bush-veldt farm, and old Jacob used to come down there 
with his cattle from the High veldt in the winter when there 
was no grass in the High veldt, and with him came the English- 
woman, his wife, and the young Baas Frank—the Baas we saw 
yesterday.’ 
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* How long was all this ago ?’ asked Mr. Croft. 

Jantjé counted on his fingers for some seconds, and then held 
up his hand and opened it four timesin succession. ‘So,’ he said, 
* twenty years last winter. Baas Frank was young then, he had only 
a little down upon his chin. One year when Om Jacob went away, 
after the first rains, he left six oxen that were too poor [thin] to 
go, with my father, and told him to look after them as though 
they were his children. But the oxen were bewitched. Three of 
them took the lungsick and died, a lion got one, a snake killed one, 
and one ate “tulip ” anddied too. Sowhen Om Jacob came back 
the next year all the oxen were gone. He was very angry with 
my father, and beat him with a yoke-strap till he was all blood, 
and though we showed him the bones of the oxen, he said that 
we had stolen them and sold them. , 

‘Now Om Jacob had a beautiful span of black oxen that he 
loved like children. Sixteen of them were there, and they would 
come up to the yoke when he called them and put down their 
heads of themselves. They were tame as dogs. These oxen were 
thin when they came down, but in two months they got fat and 
began to want to trek about as oxen do. At this time there was 
a Basutu, one of Sequati’s people, resting in our hut, for he had 
hurt his foot with a thorn. When Om Jacob found that the 
Basutu was there he was very angry, for he said that all Basutus 
were thieves. So my father told the Basutu that the Baas said 
that he must go away, and he went that night. Next morning 
the span of black oxen were gone too. The kraal-gate was down, 
and they had gone. We hunted all day, but we could not find 
them. Then Om Jacob got mad with rage, and the young Baas 
Frank told him that one of the Kafir boys had said to him that 
he had heard my father seli them to the Basutu for sheep which 
he was to pay to us in the summer. It was a lie, but Baas Frank 
hated my father because of something about a woman—a Zulu 
girl. Next morning when we were asleep, just at daybreak, Om 
Jacob Muller and Baas Frank and two Kafirs came into the hut 
and pulled us out, the old man my uncle, my father, my mother, 
and myself, and tied us up to four mimosa-trees with buffalo 
reims. Then the Kafirs went away, and Om Jacob asked my father 
where tlie cattle were, and my father told him that he did not 
know. Then he took off his hat and said a prayer tothe Big Man 
in the sky, and when he had done Baas Frank came up with a 
gun and stood quite close and shot my father dead, and he fell 
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forward and hung quiet over the reim, his head touching his feet. 
Then he loaded the gun again and shot the old man, my uncle, 
and he slipped down dead, and his hands stuck up in the air 
against the reim. Next he shot my mother, but the bullet did 
not kill her, and cut the reim, and she ran away, and he ran after 
her and killed her. When that was done he came back to shoot 
me; but I was young then, and did not know that it is better to be 
dead than to live like a dog, and I begged and prayed for mercy 
while he was loading the gun. 

‘But the Baas only laughed, and said he would teach Hotten- 
tots how to steal cattle, and old Om Jacob prayed out loud to the 
Big Man and said he was very sorry for me, but it was the dear 
Lord’s will. And then, just as Baas Frank lifted the gun, he 
dropped it again, for there, coming softly, softly over the brow of 
the hill, in and out between the bushes, were all the sixteen oxen! 
They had got out in the night and strayed away into some kloof 
for a change of pasture, and come back when they were full and 
tired of being alone. Om Jacob turned quite white and scratched 
his head, and then fell upon his knees and thanked the dear Lord 
for saving my life ;-and just then the Englishwoman, Baas Frank’s 
mother, came down from the waggon to see what the firing was 
at, and when she saw all the people dead and me weeping, tied to 
the tree, and learnt what it was about, she went quite mad, for 
sometimes she had a kind heart when she was not drunk, and 
said that a curse would fall on them, and that they would all die 
in blood. And she took a knife and cut me loose, though Baas 
Frank wanted to kill me, so that I might tell no tales; and I ran 
away, travelling by night and hiding by day, for I was very much 
frightened, till I got to Natal, and there I stopped, working in 
Natal till the land became English, when Baas Croft hired me to 
drive his cart up from Maritzburg ; and living by here I found Baas 
Frank, looking bigger but just the same except for his beard. 

‘ There, Baas, that is the truth, and all the truth, and that is why 
I hate Baas Frank, because he shot my father and mother, and 
why Baas Frank hates me, because he cannot forget that he did it 
and because I saw him do it, for, as our people say, “ one always 
hates a man one has wounded with a spear”’; and having 
finished his narrative, the miserable-looking little man picked up 
his greasy old felt hat that had a leather strap fixed round the 
crown, in which were stuck a couple of frayed ostrich feathers, 
and jammed it down over his ears and then fell to drawing circles 
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on the soil with his long toes. His auditors only looked at one 
another. Such a ghastly tale seemed to be beyond comment. 
They never doubted its truth; the man’s way of telling it carried 
conviction with it. And, indeed, two of them at any rate had 
heard such stories before. Most people have who live in the 
wilder parts of South Africa, though they are not all to be taken 
for gospel. 

‘You say,’ remarked old Silas at last, ‘that the woman said 
that a curse would fall on them and that they would die in blood ? 
She was right. Twelve years ago Om Jacob and his wife were 
murdered by a party of Mapoch’s Kafirs down on the edge of that 
very Lydenburg veldt. There was a great noise about it at the 
time, I remember, but nothing.came of it. Baas Frank was not 
there. He was away shooting buck, so he escaped, and inherited 
all his father’s farms and cattle and came to live here.’ 

‘So,’ said the Hottentot, without showing the slightest in- 
terest or surprise. ‘I knew it would be so, but I wish I had been 
there to see it. I saw that there was a devil in the woman, and 
that they would die as she said. When there is a devil in people 
they always speak the truth, because they can’t help it. Look, 
Baas, I draw a circle in the sand with my foot, and I say some 
words so, and at last the ends touch. There, that is the circle of 
Om Jacob and his wife the Englishwoman. The ends have touched 
and they are dead. An old witch-doctor taught me how to 
draw the circle of a man’s life and what words to say. And now 
I draw another of Baas Frank. Ah! there is a stone sticking up 
in the way. The ends will not touch. But now I work and work 
and work with my foot, and say the words and say the words, and 
so—-the stone comes up and the ends touch now. So it is with 
Baas Frank. One day the stone will come up and the ends will 
touch, and he too will die in blood. The devil in the English- 
woman said so, and devils cannot lie or speak half the truth only. 
And now, look, I rub my foot over the circles and they are gone, 
and there is only the path again. That means that when they 
have died in blood they will be quite forgotten and stamped out. 
Even their graves will be flat,’ and he wrinkled up his yellow face 
into a smile, or rather a grin, and then added in a matter-of-fact 
way :— 

‘Does the Baas wish the grey mare to have one bundle of 
green forage or two?’ 


(Zo be continued.) 













WORK FOR IDLE HANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 


Forty years ago John Bright said, and would probably confirm 
his words now, ‘ The greatest cause of Ireland’s calamities is that 
Ireland is idle! Ireland is idle, therefore she starves. Ireland 
starves, therefore she rebels. We must choose between industry 
and anarchy. But the idleness of the people of Ireland is not 
wholly their own fault ; it is for the most part a forced idleness.’ 

How it began, and what caused it, I do not attempt to discuss 
here. Perhaps all discussion on the subject is a mistake. We 
must accept things as they are. When a house is in flames you 
do not begin to investigate the origin of the fire—you try to put 
it out. God knows whether anything will avert the total ruin of 
‘that most distressful country’ which has possibilities of being 
one of the finest countries under the sun; but everything ought 
to be tried. And I am going to relate an experiment which has 
been tried, and succeeded—of finding work for idle hands and 
putting bread into starving mouths for three years past : an experi- 
ment not political, but social, and conducted by ‘ only a woman.’ 
Yet women have been at the root of half the revolutions of 
the world. And I believe, if Irish women would take ‘ Home 
Rule’ into their own hands, and teach their sons, husbands, 
brothers, and lovers that, instead of fighting for one’s rights, it is 
best to do one’s duties—the first duty being to work—we should 
soon see light through the darkness of this, the darkest time that 
poor Ireland has ever known. 

Yet it must be confessed that the faculty of work—plodding, 
persistent work—is not ingrained in the Celtic nature as it is 
in that of the Saxon and the Lowland Scot. The Irishman, like 
the Highlander, is capable of magnificent accidental effort, but 
he dislikes continuous toil. The power of finding out, or making 
his own work, and then sticking to it until it is done, is not in 
him as it isin the less imaginative and more phlegmatic races. 
Also—though this is a poor excuse, yet it ought to be considered— 
there is something in the moist, mild, rainy climate of the Green 
Isle which superinduces laziness. ‘I never can work thoroughly 
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unless I am out of Ireland,’ said to me one of the most energetic 
young Irishmen I have ever known. Therefore, in endorsing 
John Bright’s theory, we have to take the Irish nation as they are, 
and not expect from them qualities belonging to other nations, 
subject to the climatic influences of other lands. Doubtless 
ie - a different race—Teuton, Norse, or even the steady young Saxon 
a —would have reclaimed the many thousand acres of bogland in 
a the centre of Ireland, or of moor and mountain land round her 
! coasts; would have fished her plentiful seas and rivers, and 
S| planted manufactures in her decaying towns. But all this needs 
capital ; and where is it? Still, as a proof of what a moderate 
sum can effect, when wisely used; Ireland and the Irish being 
dealt with as they are, and not as they might have been—-I wish 
to tell a simple story. 

In the Inventions Exhibition many must have noted a stall de- 
voted to Irish Cottage Industries, of which the work was beautiful 
enough to receive a special commendation. It had originated 
BY thus: In the summer of 1883 Mrs. Ernest Hart, an English 

lady, with her husband, was travelling in Donegal. Now, no 
one who has not been there can form any conception of the 
wild desolation of this district. There is a little oasis of civilisa- 
tion round the inn at Gweedore, which was built by Lord George 
Hill a good many years ago, and is well known to salmon-fishers ; 
i but otherwise you may traverse the whole county and find your- 
: self as completely out of the world as if you were in the backwoods 
of Canada. You may drive on an outside car—the only means 
of locomotion—for twenty or thirty Irish miles, over absolutely 
desolate moorland and bog, without seeing a trace of man or 
woman, bird or beast. Now and then you may perceive, rising 
out of nothing, as it were, and moving about what is called a 
‘farm,’ but is ‘really only a mud hut, creatures that remind you 
of the aborigines of Australia or Africa—their big eyes gleaming 
from under a shock of unkempt hair, and their few poor rags barely 
held together—a mere apology for clothing. 

It was not always so. Once upon a time—I know not how 
i long ago—a peasant could obtain, for a penny or three-halfpence an 
td acre, a few acres of bogland, which he proceeded to reclaim, digging 
1a out sods wherewith to build a cabin for himself and his family, and 
ii by draining, burning, and what not, converting its surroundings 
1 into usable arable land. Then, too, they had extensive rights of 
¥ grazing on the mountains, and the wool of the Donegal sheep is 
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the finest and softest known, while the Donegal women are the 
best knitters in all Ireland. Travellers even from distant Lan- 
cashire used to attend the fairs and buy the cottage industries of 
the farmers’ wives and daughters. 

But now all this is changed, and the kind stranger lady 
was touched to the heart by the destitution she saw; borne, too, 
with such dignity and uncomplaining patience. ‘We drove 400 
miles through the country,’ Mr. Hart writes, ‘and though the 
people were actually starving, we were, never begged from but 
once. Work, work, was all they clamoured for.’ Their sturdy 
morality was refreshing. Here, as everywhere in Ireland, existed 
the strong purity which characterises the Irish peasant. In the 
village of Gweedore, during sixty years, one instance only was 
known of a girl losing her character. There, too, nearly the whole 
of the adult population were pledged teetotallers, and their 
honesty was proverbial. ‘Surely,’ Mrs. Hart adds, ‘such a people 
are worth saving.’ 

And, with her husband’s help—he furnishing the money and 
she the practical business labour—she tried to save them. She 
revived the industries once pursued in the district—spizining, 
weaving, knitting, sewing, and embroidery. She organised centres 
where the women were supplied with materials and taught how 
best -to use them, and where their work was brought to be 
punctually examined, criticised, and paid for. The men, too, 
were encouraged to recommence hand-loom weaving, and shown 
how to obtain permanent and beautiful dyes from the bog-plants 
hard by, so as to produce friezes, tweeds, and serges entirely of 
home manufacture. ‘The great recommendation of them,’ says 
Mrs. Hart, ‘is their genuineness. Nothing but wool can be used, 
for the peasants have nothing else to use. No cheapening admix- 
ture of jute and cotton is possible: they are hand-carded, hand- 
spun, hand-woven, hand-washed and shrunken ; in fact, hand-made 
from beginning to end.’ 

Gradually the useful developed into the beautiful. There 
were a number of Irish ladies of culture and condition starving 
like the peasants. For these Mrs. Hart instituted the Kells Art 
embroideries—-in which dyed and polished threads of flax are 
worked into Irish linen—after patterns chiefly taken from the 
well-known book of Kells. These, made into table-cloths and 
table-napkins, dresses, children’s pinafores, curtains, and portiéres, 
are, since they wash perfectly, available for all domestic use as well 
as artistic satisfaction of the eye. 
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But Mrs. Hart had her difficulties. She soon saw that, even 
had it been possible to build manufactories, this unsystematic, 
scattered, agrarian population could never have been brought to 
work at them. Indeed, it was not easy to make them work at 
anything regularly and with accuracy. The women, beauti- 
fully as they knitted, could not be taught to see that a pair of 
socks must be of exactly the same length, and that colours must 
match, and orders be obeyed literally. That fatal, ‘Oh, it’ll do!’ 
—common to other folk than Irish—had to be remorselessly 
counteracted ; and the workers compelled to see that no work 
‘ will do’ unless it is as perfect as it can be made. 

Mrs. Hart was remorseless: every true teacher must be. Her 
aim was not that of giving charity, but of helping people to help 
themselves, so as to have no need of charity. By unlimited 
patience she contrived to make the work so good, and at the same 
time so reasonable, that the buyer was as much benefited as the 
worker. Among large London houses and elsewhere she succeeded 
in getting a regular sale for her productions, and in distributing 
in Donegal, as payment, a sum of money which, during a severe 
winter, saved a whole district from starving. Of course she 
gained nothing herself. Her working capital brought in no 
interest, but she kept a list of all her employés, ready to give 
them a bonus, over and above their payment, should circum- 
stances allow. 

Hitherto her scheme had been carried on with the aid of a com- 
mittee ; but she began to see—in committees one often does—that 
‘everybody’s business is nobody’s business,’ so she took it all into 
her own hands. She set up a shop—first near Portland Place, 
then at 43 Wigmore Street—where the sale of Irish work was 
carried on upon true business principles. There it still is: and 
an admirable and beautiful shop too. No impossible cheap- 
ness allures the stingy purchaser; nor is any one asked to buy 
rubbish ‘out of charity.’ True charity is to provide work for 
those that need it—work for which the buyer gets the fair value 
of his money; neither less nor more. Any other system than this 
is sure to fail. 

But Mrs. Hart’s scheme has not failed. Donegal House is, 
in business phrase, a ‘flourishing concern.’ The money which 
goes from it to Donegal county goes not as alms, but honest pay 
for honest work. 

And here I cannot help quoting from Mrs, Hart’s ‘ Letter to 
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her Workers,’ whose number is now more than hundreds—thou- 
sands. It is dated ‘July, 1885,’ and is remarkable for its terse 
simplicity, its practical common-sense, and womanly feeling. After 
recapitulating all she has done—and adding ‘Since I came to 
Donegal in May, 1883, I have never ceased for a single day to 
think and care for you’—she goes on to a businesslike statement 
of affairs :— 

‘During the past years I have spent 650/. in yarns sent to 
Donegal, and have paid my knitters 3651. for knitting 12,300 
pairs of socks and stockings. I have also bought of you 4,954 
yards of tweed and flannel, paying each spinner and weaver 
separately for their work. In the past twelve months I have paid 
over 1,000/. to my knitters, spinners, weavers, and embroiderers. 
In parts where wool has been scarce I have sent fleeces, and in 
every possible way I have striven to keep your looms and spinning- 
wheels at work. Altogether, I have laid out nearly 2,0001. in the 
effort to help you; which sum of money now lies locked up in the 
various articles you have made and been paid for, but which, as 
yet, have not been all sold.’ 

She then goes on to explain that it is easier to make things 
in Donegal than to sell them in London, and asks her workers to 
‘have patience’ if she cannot give them as many orders as she 
could wish; though of ultimate success in making these cottage 
industries self-supporting she has not a doubt. 

‘ But,’ she adds, ‘that these good times should come depends 
much upon yourselves, and upon the quality and finish of your 
work, Everything must be done by you as well as it can possibly 
be done. It is no use casting on sixty stitches when sixty-five 
are ordered, or making a sock ten inches long when ten and a half 
are ordered. By such mistakes the work is made unsaleable and 
returned on my hands, thereby causing me heavy loss, and you 
also, for the business is carried on for your interest and your 
profit, not mine. In everything you must show the greatest care 
and neatness. Nothing will do, my friends, but the very best.’ 

And any one who will take the trouble to go to Donegal House 
may soon see that the work there is of the very best. In examin- 
ing the dainty under-linen, trimmed with beautiful embroidery, it 
is difficult to believe that it was sent, just as it is, from such wild 
regions as Glen Esk and Glen Veagh, and made in cabins little 
better than an English cow-shed. 

At any rate, Donegal House proves that the Irish peasant can 
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work and will work, if taken rightly in hand, with a hand at once 
tender and firm—as we treat our children. For what is the 
untutored, half-civilised human being of any age but a child? 
And the Irish nature, above all, is strangely childlike, both in its 
virtues and its faults. 

Mrs. Hart says, in answer to the question, ‘Are your people 
grateful?’ ‘ Nothing is more certain to lead to disappointment 
than to expect gratitude.’ And yet she wins it. A heap of 
letters is now in my hands—from the ill-spelt, almost undecipher- 
able scrawl of the poor knitter or crochet maker, to the letter 
of the ‘lady of title,’ thankful to do Kells embroidery, and the 
‘ mistress,’ living almost in starvation upon her own estate, implor- 
ing any kind of work ‘ to get a crust for her old age,’ and explain- 
ing that she can ‘ stand a great deal without requiring rest ’"—but 
all these are too pathetic and too sacred to be made public. 

That the Irish nature, even in its most untutored type, is 
amenable to reason, sensitive to kindness, and capable of high 
moral virtues which, by evil influence, have often been turned into 
vices, this experiment of Mrs. Hart’s has plainly proved. Also, 
that it is possible to expend capital in Ireland without hopelessly 
losing it. No doubt the Celtic race is a difficult one to deal with. 
You must take it by its heart rather than its head; trust its emo- 
tions rather than its self-interest and worldly prudence. You must 
lead it and guide it without letting it see that it is either led or 
driven. Nevertheless, while you may smile at or blame it, in 
many things you cannot fail to respect it. What English or 
Scotch village could be named in which, as at Gweedore, during 
sixty years there has been but one fallen woman? What country 
town is there where, as in the Donegal famine times, a heap 
of furniture, brought in exchange for meal, lay whole months in 
the market-place, no one laying on it a dishonest finger? These 
facts, which criticisers and calumniators never hear, all suggest 
the one question raised by Mrs. Hart: Is not Ireland worth 
saving ? 

And though she wisely never looks for gratitude she finds 
it. ‘When I was in Donegal last year,’ she says, ‘I went to see 
Mrs. (an agent and knitter). I pulled up at a forlorn village, 
went in and asked a fat, slatternly, bare-footed woman if she were 
Mrs. . “Yes,” she replied rather sulkily. “ Well, ‘I am 
Mrs. Hart.” Her expression suddenly changed; she grasped me 
with both hands: “ You, Mrs, Hart? I would kiss ye if I were 
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claner!” Then turning to the women standing about (alas! 
poor idle Irishwomen will “stand about” by the hour together) 
she bade them “come and look at the lady who sent ye that 
blessed work.” ’ 

Work, work! Wherever she went that was always the cry. 
They clamoured for it ; they implored for it; and when they got 
it they did it. In wild, half-civilised Donegal is not at all the 
feeling which I have heard attributed to great masses of the 
London unemployed—that they will rather beg threepence than 
earn a shilling. The starving Irish peasant, and especially his 
wife, desires to work. In addition to the thousands on Mrs. 
Hart’s list, the daily applications to her are ceaseless, and some- 
times almost heartbreaking, for they must be denied. It would 
be no true charity to make supply exceed demand; and mere 
charity—indiscriminate almsgiving—always ends in pauperi- 
sation. 

At this especial crisis, when Ireland is the topic in everybody’s 
mouth—standing, like a naughty child at the whipping-post, in 
all her rags and dir€,-her sulkiness, anger, and ignorance, while 
Society seems divided as to whether she ought to be beaten, bound, 
perhaps even stoned” to death, or kissed and coaxed with hypo- 
critical lenity into better behaviour—at this time, I say, it 
behoves those who think the truth lies between these two lines of 
conduct to say so, and to back their belief by facts. 

Such I have here given, and any one who goes to Donegal 
House may prove it. For this is not a party question, or a 
political and religious question. Mrs. Hart’s customers and 
workers are of every possible shade of opinion. She wants no 
charity, and asks none. All she wants is to save Ireland, as 
many a human being has been saved, by giving her the great 
blessing of life—work ! 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


So much has been said and written lately on the hopeless position 
of the agricultural labourer, and the utter impossibility of his 
raising himself in the world without State aid, that it is possible 
that the following record of one who commenced life as a farmer’s 
boy may not be without interest. I was born long before the 
days of ‘three acres and a cow,’ which indeed have not come yet— 
I mean before people talked about them. There were seven of us 
children, and three of us are still living. Three of my brothers 
and one sister (I remember her name, for she lived a little longer 
than the others, and I have always had a tenderness for ‘ Eliza- 
beths’) succumbed early to some childish disease, which most 
probably a sufficiency of food ora little milk would have kept at a 
distance or sent harmless away. 

My surviving brother is in quite a large way of business for a 
country blacksmith, and I have a sister who married respectably 
after having been for some years mistress of a village school. 
We lived in a cottage looking out on the village green. Through 
the small panes of its window, when they were not too grimy, at 
all events by standing at the door, we could catch a glimpse of 
the four great institutions of the parish. The old red-brick 
chimneys of the squire’s house thrust themselves up above the 
trees to the right of the church, which was a very ancient building 
with a glorious spire, such as men don’t seem to know how to 
build nowadays, or at all events don’t build. The public-house, 
the ‘ Bull’s Head,’ an old timbered building almost as grand, seen 
from a little distance, as the squire’s mansion, stood just outside 
the churchyard, and faced us on the opposite side of the green. 
A better situation could not have been found for a public-house, 
for, besides having the wicked always with it, it laid itself out 
also to catch churchgoers after service. Many of these last I 
used to think were anxious to wash down the sermon as soon 
as might be, and were even more thirsty than the sinners. By 
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going a yard or two in front of our door and looking down the 
village street, you could see the side of a big ugly red-brick 
barrack of a place, and that was the workhouse. My father was 
the squire’s waggoner, and the squire’s house, or rather the cart- 
stable attached to the buildings, was the chief institution to him. 
He had little enough to do with the church or the public. He 
would perhaps have liked to do a little more with the latter, but 
his spare twopences were few and far between. With the work- 
house he lived in perpetual fear of becoming more intimately 
acquainted. I thank the Lord that the poor old fellow never 
saw the inside of it. He has now been long removed from any 
fear of the kind. 

Changes in plenty have taken place in the village since I 
was a boy. The old workhouse is gone, and a new one with 
gilded vanes and pepper-pots has risen in its stead. I’ve heard 
that the clerk and the rough old farmer guardians used in old 
times to dine at the public after the fortnightly meeting, and 
get very jolly. Such a scandal, of course, would never do now. 
But perhaps in those days the work was as well done. At all 
events, there was not_such a lot of money spent. Now, there are 
a number of black-coated clerks with pens behind their ears, and 
fine-gentlemen guardians with big diamond rings who live in the 
new villas and have shops in the big town a few miles off. There 
is always a job being done for somebody (gas or draining or some- 
thing), and the rich folks naturally get most gas and the best 
draining. The parish is loaded with debt as if it were a big 
manufacturing town. I believe it did not owe a copper when I 
was a boy. The interest on all the borrowed money makes quite 
another rent for the farmers to pay, and few are doing any good 
unless they have some hand in collecting or spending the money. 
But with all these enormous expenses little seems to be spent on 
the poor. It is greatly to be hoped that they don’t want it. If 
they do they don’t get it, and where-all the money goes to is a 
marvel, 

There is also in the present day a fifth institution in addi- 
tion to those I have mentioned. This is the big Board School, 
into which all the children of the parish are forced willy-nilly. I 
firmly believe that most School Boards, beginning with London 
and ending with, let us say, the place where the reader resides, 
were guilty at the commencement of reckless extravagance and 
carelessness, the effects of which will have to be borne by genera- 
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tions to.come. Farmers mostly grumble at the Education Act, to 
which they subscribe largely without receiving any benefit at all. 
They also find a difficulty in getting boys for farm work. I confess 
I can’t find it in my heart to grumble at School Boards. I know 
what, in spite of many faults and follies, they are doing for the 
labourers’ children. The old agricultural labourers can seldom 
either read or write. Only last week I heard one say, ‘It’s all 
very well while I can work, but what I’ll do when I’m past work 
I can’t say. I hope it'll soon be all over with me then.’ Their 
having nothing to do is perhaps one reason why these old fellows 
generally break up so quickly when they can no longer work on a 
farm. A waggoner yesterday, a cripple to-day, buried and for- 
gotten to-morrow. 

My father got 12s. a week wages, out of which he had to pay 
2s. rent for a fair cottage with a garden rather larger than a tea- 
tray. My mother used, when not prevented by family cares, to 
do two or three days’ work at the squire’s. There were a few 
allotments about, but mostly highly rented. If they could have 
been got for nothing, my father, like most waggoners, had little 
time or inclination for digging. I have recently read that the 
father of a family can save on 12s. a week sufficient to stock a 
small farm. I forget how long it was said that it would take him, 
but I fancy Methuselah would have wanted an extra lease of life 
before succeeding. 

I was about ten, and small of my age, when I was thought 
capable of ‘ tending crows’ on a neighbouring farm at 2s. 6d. per 
week. I must have been a hardy youngster—at all events I had 
a good pair of lungs. How I used to begin to shout when I saw 
the master coming! At other times*I fear I employed myself in 
birds’-nesting and playing with other boys who came to visit me. 
I took particular care not to wander out of view of the gate 
by which the farmer generally approached, so as to greet his 
appearance with a loud holloa. Of course he sometimes came 
upon me from the other side and caught me, when I caught 
something too. 

I was far luckier, however, than most boys in those times, for 
before I was promoted to waggoner’s boy at 3s. or 3s. 6d.a week— 


I forget which—I had learnt to read and write a little. That any . 


poor child in our village ever learnt to read and write at all was 
entirely owing to the parson. It is rather unpleasant to me, now 
that education is the law of the land, to see the jealousy some 
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people have of the parsons having any hand in it. All sorts of 
people, builders, booksellers, gasfitters, &c., consider themselves 
the proper material out of which to form School Boards, and it is 
possible that some of them make it pay. The School Board has 
even got to be used as a stepping-stone to Parliamentary honours. 
But let these gentlemen, with their hot new-born zeal for com- 
pulsory education, remember that but for some generations of 
self-denying parsons they would have had very inferior material 
upon which to try their prentice hands. Our parson was quite 
an old man when I first remember him, and has been long 
dead. For many years he worked the whole educational system 
of the parish single-handed, with very little aid in money, and 
none in anything else. .Where there were many in family he 
generally succeeded in getting the majority to school. ‘I suppose 
my mother was worked upon by the squire’s lady, for when the 
rooks were not altogether too rampagious, I was generally packed 
off toschool. Afterwards, when waggoner’s boy, I used to go when 
there was a long frost, or when for some reason or another 
my services could be dispensed with for a few days. The rector 
would not have dreamt of worrying us to school in harvest- 
time. There is a good deal of hardship, keenly felt sometimes, in 
forcing all the children of a family to school at once, and 
leaving the mother, often in times of illness, without a child to 
attend on her. 

My old dad wore the last smock in the parish. It is not very 
many years since it left him off. There was no possibility of 
wearing out an old-fashioned smock. If now fashionable (which 
they are not, for even the fellows who go about with a thresh- 
ing-machine would blush to be seen in one, and greatly prefer 
a third or fourth-hand black coat torn under the arms and split 
up the back) they would not last longer than other apparel, for 
they would have been adulterated like everything else. After 
I got too old, and perhaps too impudent, for waggoner’s boy, I 
was put to help with the cattle, and gradually worked my way 
up to 8s., and then to 10s. a week. I always liked being with 
horses best. A waggoner’s work is far harder than a cow-man’s, 
but more interesting. A good waggoner gets to take a pride in 
. his team, and years ago I’ve often known a man to make his 
master promise to keep him a colt ‘ out of the old mare,’ or coolly 
say that such and such a horse must not be sold. If his wish had 
not been granted he would very probably have left in disgust. I 
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do not suppose they thus behave in these times. When I was 
earning 10s. a week we thought ourselves well off, and were more 
comfortable than we had ever been. But I was getting a man, 
i and wanted something better. There was nothing better to be 
| . got in our place. My father was ageing a bit, but still kept his 
waggoner’s place, and there was no vacancy in the neighbourhood 
that I could hear of. So I made up.my mind for a move. There 
was also something else. There was a girl named Susan Potter, 
the under-housemaid at the squire’s, whom I had taken a fancy to. 
She did not, however, care for me, which I thought showed her 
bad taste. On the contrary, she made great fun of me to another 
young man, a plumber and. glazier’s apprentice, with a pasty face 
and weak eyes, who dressed much smarter than I could, and called 
me achawbacon. If the young plumber was the smarter I was 
the stronger, as I showed him one day when he began chaffing 
me in the public where I had called on a Saturday night, contrary 
to custom, for I was never fond of public-houses. The end of it 
was that we went out on the green and stripped (it was a beautiful 
summer’s evening just after hay-harvest), and then and there I 
gave the young man a pair of beautiful black eyes. But I didn’t 
care to stay in the village afterwards, particularly as the young 
woman didn’t like me any the better for blacking her young man’s 
eyes. So chancing to hear of a farmer, some twenty miles off, who 
wanted a waggoner, I went off straight to him and got engaged 
at once. It was not the last time that I shifted my quarters on 
account of a young woman; nor am I the first person who has 
done so. In fact, I imagine that women, from duchesses to under- 
housemaids, are at the bottom of everything that happens to every- 
body, whether for good or evil. 

My new home was not situated in such a good farming country 
as my birthplace. The land was mostly stiff clay; and it was 
a | farmed in a very rough-and-ready fashion—after the manner of 
ie the ancient Britons, Ishould think. The fields were choked with 

| twitch, through which the plough, drawn by four horses, used to 
rip and tear with a sort of muffled crash. This twitch made good 
cover after harvest for partridges and rabbits. Every few years it 
was partially got rid of by a dead fallow, but it soon came back 
again. The banks of the great widespreading hedgerows, which 
were seldom cut or pleached, and overshadowed half the farm with 
their useless growth, were burrowed and honeycombed with rabbit- 
holes, the inmates of which would have consumed the whole pro- 
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duce of the land if not carefully watched. The great man next to 
the farmer was the rabbit-catcher ; for to him the farmer looked 
for money to pay wages and find cash for necessary outgoings 
during autumn and winter. The farmers often got as much from 
their rabbits and apples as from their wheat. My new home was 
eight miles from the market town, which also was a sleepy place 
when you got there. But, nevertheless, every one who could make 
an excuse for doing so used to start off on Saturday morning in 
hopes of obtaining a little mild dissipation. ‘How binn ye, 
Thomas?’ one would say. ‘William, how dun ye?’ the other 
would reply ; when they would go off and have a glass together. 
The labourers’ wives used to walk in to market with big baskets, 
sometimes on their arm, sometimes supported by straps over their 
shoulders. They wore on their feet what were called pattens, in 
which locomotion must have been anything but easy, though, 
perhaps, not much more difficult than in the modern high-heeled 
boots. On Saturday afternoon the road would be marked with 
long lines of oval rings, as if a herd of strange animals had passed 
by, as indeed had been the case. Only last week I saw the mark 
of a patten, to my great surprise, and felt as might a traveller who 
had come upon the fresh tracks of the dodo. The farmers’ wives 
used to ride in to market on ponies, which, in addition to the old 
ladies themselves, were built over and covered up from head to 
tail with baskets of butter and eggs, couples of rabbits, and hen- 
coops, from inside which the old hens, destined for the strong jaws 
of the W iron puddlers, used to utter loud and Rachel-like 
lamentations. Everybody who went to market, with the exception 
of course of the women, used to get ‘market peart.’ It was in- 
teresting, especially to those who could not go themselves, to 
watch the young farmers and country tradesmen zigzagging home. 
If it was eight miles to market in the morning, it would certainly 
be twelve on the return journey. 

I found cottage accommodation near my new place scarce and 
bad. But, after some trouble, I managed to get taken in at a 
two-roomed cottage which, besides father and mother, was occupied 
by a family consisting of one quite and three nearly grown-up 
children. The grown-up daughter was good-looking, and would 
have been rather a nice girl if she had been better-tempered and 
a little cleaner. But cleanliness was an impossibility for her. 
The father was a rabbit-catcher by trade, and a very clever one 


too. But his cleverness apparently began and ended with rabbit- 
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catching, for, whether seated by his fireside or following his trade, 
he was seldom known to utter a word except to his dogs. From 
September to April he did nothing but catch rabbits. From 
April to September he did nothing. He and his two dogs (which 
were as clever and as silent as he was) and his ferrets were quite 
a happy family. His pockets were always full of the last. He 
used to talk to them at meal-times, when they would peep out 
of their hiding-places and crawl affectionately about the rabbit- 
catcher’s body, sometimes going so far as to examine the viands 
on the table. ‘The family ’ all slept in the upstairs room, which, 
I have an idea, was partitioned off with a curtain so as to make two 
suites of sleeping apartments. I certainly never mounted the 
ladder leading to the dormitories, which, from the state of the 
thatched roof as seen from the outside, can hardly have been 
rain-proof. When ‘the family’ had retired, which event took 
place generally between eight and nine P.M., I would spread out 
my mattress by the fire in winter, near the door in summer, and 
turn in. I would be up before any one else was stirring, and light 
the fire. This I did in my own interest. We lived very sumptuously 
for cottagers. The rabbit-catcher was, I fancy, very well paid, and 
moreover I think he came easily by some of his provender. 
There was only one thing you might be sure of not seeing on his 
table, and that was rabbit. Indeed, the odour of the rabbit- 
catcher himself greatly resembled that of the animal he pursued, 
and was so suggestive of wild coney that we did not care for the 
real thing. 

Mr. Smith, my new master, would have been thought a queer 
character in Kent or Norfolk, though he was but an ordinary 
specimen of the C dale farmer. He was a very strong, fine- 
looking man, six foot high, with a most intelligent face, which 
took strangers in completely until he chanced to open his mouth. 
It was then perceived that his intellectual appearance was aswindle. 
Everything else about him was honest and above-board. He could 
neither read nor write, and was proud of having got on pretty 
well without either accomplishment. He was, indeed, a rare 
judge of a beast, and one of the few farmers I ever met who could 
compete with a dealer. He kept a first-rate lot of Hereford 
cattle. These and his orchards, which produced him in favour- 
able seasons a vast number of hogsheads of cider, he cherished to 
the best of his ability ; but he seemed to care for little else. Of 
the cider he was himself the principal consumer. When tipsy 
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(though he never allowed that he was more than ‘ market peart ’) 
his temper was bad. At other times he was a good master 
enough. He used always to feed a big lot of Hereford bullocks 
for the Christmas market, and for these there used to be a good 
deal of competition amongst the dealers. There were two 
principal dealers who had the run of ‘the dale,’ besides a host of 
inferior ones who had to be satisfied with their leavings. Both 
these men were first-class judges, but there ended the resem- 
blance between them. One was a quiet, decent fellow, who liked 
a cup of tea when he could get it, and had a strong objection to 
tippling. ‘The other wasa hard-headed old chap (so hard-headed, 
indeed, as to be still alive and hearty, though it is reported of 
him that he has tried the thickness of his skull against the kerb- 
stones of all the neighbouring market towns) who would and 
could take any quantity of whisky, brandy, or gin, good, bad, or 
indifferent. The quiet, decent dealer used to come sometimes to 
see the bullocks, but as he never would stop to make a night of 
it he generally had to go away without them. Perhaps the day 
after he had been (for the rivals always seemed to be aware of one 
another’s movements) the other would rattle up to the door with 
his thoroughbred horse in his gig. If, as was very likely, it was 
getting dark, he would ask for a lantern, and, without saying any 
more, goand look at the bullocks. Inabout two minutes he would 
emerge from the cow-house again. ‘ How much for them bullocks ?’ 
he would shout out as he entered the house. Mr. Smith would 
ask (say) 25/., and then the dealer would bid him 20/. Though he 
always said he must be off at once, I used to take no notice, but 
would take his horse out of the gig and bed him up for the 
night without waiting for orders. After supper the two would 
sit down by the kitchen table, and try to drink one another under 
it. Once I found them both leaning their arms on it and fast 
asleep in the morning. Mr. Smith had dropped, as it afterwards 
appeared, to 23/., and the dealer had risen to 22/. On one 
occasion the battle raged for three days and nights, when the 
dealer departed looking as fresh as paint, but without the bullocks. 
Ican only suppose that on this occasion he forgot the object of his 
coming. It is hard in these times to imagine how any farmer 
could have got on in this way; but the fact is, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Smith was quite a wealthy man. The fact may be 
accounted for in this way. His rent and payments were low. 
He spent nothing on himself. His labour bill was low owing to 
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his having so much grass-land. Some of this grass-land was 
good, and he had sufficient sense to value the famous breed of 
cattle which grazed it. Fat beasts were dear, and he made his 
own cider. 

I had been about a year as waggoner at Mr. Smith’s—a year 
dull and uneventful as it was possible for any one’s life to be, I 
should think—when the old parson died, and in due course a new 
one was appointed to the living. The late rector had farmed 
his own glebe of 100 acres like any other farmer, with the 
exception that when he had ‘ fettled’ the cows on Sunday morn- 
ing he would slip off the smock which he wore over his best 
suit and go into the little tumble-down church to read the ser- 
vice. He used, I am sorry to say, to get ‘market peart’ on 
market-day like his brother farmers, with whom he had much 
more in common than with the neighbouring clergymen, some of 
whom, however, were sufficiently rough. At the ‘New Inn,’ as 
our public was called, perhaps because nobody knew how old it 
was, he would smoke his long clay when his work was done on 
week-days, and drink the muddy home-brewed ale with anybody 
who turned up. 

The new-comer was of a very different stamp, and what they 
called one of the new High Church sort. He professed himself, 
as must indeed have been the case, immensely disgusted with 
the state of religious destitution in which he found his new 
parishioners, and at once set to work to effect a change. It was 
not easy to know where to begin, but he began wisely, as I think, 
by letting his glebe. The next thing he did was to start a night 
school for the men and big youths who were growing up as 
ignorant as the cows and horses they tended. I joined the school, 
being delighted with the almost despaired-of chance of improving 
my mind. At eight o’clock in the evening—rather a sleepy hour for 
agricultural labourers—we used to meet in a big bare room at the 
rectory. During the late incumbent’s reign the school-house had 
been allowed to go almost to ruin, and there was no wealthy pro- 
prietor to build it up again. In winter the cold kept us wide 
enough awake. No attempt was made to instill into what served 
us instead of minds anything beyond the three R’s, and these 
were a good deal more than some of us were able to manage. 
It would have been laughable, if it had not been too sad a spec- 
tacle for mirth, to see old men of sixty-five and more, and fine 
young fellows of from twenty to twenty-five whose brains had 
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never been exercised in the slightest degree, perspiring over their 
futile endeavours to learn the letters of the alphabet from the 
black-board. I have no doubt that some of them got so far 
eventually as to write their names with rather more of pain and 
labour than it would have cost them to mow an acre of grass. 
Things are changed indeed since then; and now (as is always, I 
think, the case with Englishmen), having perceived our first error, 
and become heartily ashamed of it, we are all for rushing into 
the opposite extreme. The instructors of the rising generation 
have, indeed, got far beyond the three R’s, and appear to be 
endeavouring to unfit any class of persons for following in future 
the occupation of agricultural labourer. As to whether the world 
will be any healthier, wealthier, or wiser when every one is made 
capable of performing the ill-paid duties of a banker’s clerk, I 
have my own opinion. I took great pains and got on tolerably 
fast, having had the advantage of learning to read and write in 
my early days of crow-tending. The rector was pleased to say 
one day that I should have had a head for figures if I had had a 
better chance. That stirred me up to do my best. The sweat 
would run down my face even in that cold room as I sat poring 
over a sum which would not come right. However, perseverance 
generally brought things right in the end. A good deal of our 
time was passed in reading aloud. The difference between our 
way of pronouncing and the rector’s—whom we laughed at for 
being un-English and affected—taught me clearly what uncouth 
beings we were. OQ! that letter H, what a sore trouble it was to 
me! How many thousands of them have I dropped, picked up, 
and inserted again in the wrong places. Even now it plays me 
an odd trick occasionally. I suppose that the rector saw, or 
thought he saw, something a little above the common in me. He 
certainly took far more pains with me than with the other 
eighteen or twenty, old and young, who attended the class. To 
him that has, to him shall be given. 

I had lived in this place nearly two years, working hard with 
my horses, attending the school regularly at night, and saving up 
an odd shilling every now and then out of my 11s. a week, when 
of a sudden it appeared to enter the head of the rabbit-catcher’s 
daughter that I was a desirable young man for a husband. She 
was a great big, good-looking, sleepy wench, with blue eyes, and 
light hair all about. She had also as much idea of housekeeping 
as one of my horses. I had no particular objection to her that I 
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remember, and might easily have been seduced into returning 
her not very demonstrative affection. It would have been im- 
possible for me to avoid her, even had I wished to do so—which I 
didn’t—and we got so far as to take a few walks together on 
spring evenings on Sundays, when I walked in front and she 
followed me at a respectful distance, as was the custom of young 
couples keeping company in our district. If I had married her 
1 should doubtless have been quite a capitalist with my big 
family of crow-tenders to hire out before I was thirty. But it 
was not to be. 

Some fellows on a farm think themselves insulted if they are 
asked to lend a hand away from their particular line. I was 
never above making myself useful—that is, provided I had time. 
Of course my horses came first. At least it was ‘of course’ in 
those days. Men took as much pride in their master’s horses as 
if they were really their own property. I don’t think they do 
so now. Nowadays, if a man’s master gives an order about the 
horses which the waggoner does not think for their good, instead 
of objecting to it he will say, ‘ Just as you please, sir, it doesn’t 
matter to me.’ 

When my horses were done there was often something I could 
do at the house, particularly when the master was away, which 
took but little of my time, and by doing which I was no loser. 
One day I chanced to be in the kitchen when the mistress was 
there, and I heard her say that a young lady was coming to lodge 
at the farm-house for a time for her health. I found that the 
sitting-room—where no one ever sat, but where the master would 
lie down on the sofa on Sunday afternoons with his boots off and 
go to sleep—was being done up with muslin curtains and a new 
strip of carpet, while the spiders had received notice to quit. The 
best bedroom, which must have been rather musty, as I never re- 
membered seeing the window open summer or winter, came in for 
a papering. This I know because I papered it myself after work. 
I saw from the yard one morning that a new kind of superior 
lace toilet-cover had been placed on the dressing-table, which was 
also adorned with a looking-glass larger than common. Finally 
a muslin blind, a hitherto unheard-of luxury, was nailed up in 
front of the window, and after this I saw no more. One Saturday 
the master went off to market as usual in the gig, and returned 
before dark (not quite such a common occurrence) bringing with 
him a young lady who descended lightly before I could make 
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much of her, and disappeared inside the house. I remember 
thinking that she must be something out of the common, for, 
wonderful to relate, the master was not ‘market peart.’ Some 
days passed before I got a good look at her. When I did she 
almost took my breath away—not, perhaps, so much by her beauty, 
as because she was so entirely different from any one I had seen 
before. It was the difference over again between the new rector’s 
way of talking and ours. When a woman strikes a man like 
that, he will never forget her—that is, if he is worth calling a 
man—however high she may be and however humble he. Cir- 
cumstances may make it impossible for any relations ever to 
exist between them save those of the admired and the admirer. 
No woman can prevent herself from being admired, and I imagine 
that very few have the wish to do so. I never afterwards forgot 
the slightest detail of her appearance on the evening I am 
recalling. 

Her walk was 4 revelation to me, and a thing to remember. 
[ don’t at all remember the walk of the rabbit-catcher’s daughter, 
who indeed, as I before said, generally brought up the rear of 
the procession in the days when we were keeping company. The 
new-comer was, I should say, about eighteen, of middle height, 
figure inclined to plumpness, but not too much so; brown hair, 
curly, and cut rather short ; above it the nattiest little hat in the 
world. If there was a fault to be found with her face it was that 
her rosy lips were not quite full enough. A thin aquiline nose, 
and face rather pale; but after a month or two she mended of 
that. Her side face was the best thing about her, though nothing 
was much the matter anywhere. What I most admired was the 
firm way in which she stood on her feet. A better walker never 
wore petticoats. I have certainly remembered every word she 
said to me in those first days. This did not require a vast effort 
of memory, of which, indeed, I should then have been incapable, 
for her words to me resembled angels’ visits in being few and 
far between, and I should think angels (and their visitees) were 
very lucky if the tone of their voices were as sweet and soft as 
hers. Somehow, after she came I got fonder than ever of doing 
odd jobs about the house, and when I had fettled up my horses 
would go into the kitchen to see if I could be of use for anything. 
I have often blushed since to think what a big gaby I must have 
looked standing about, with an empty pail perhaps in my hand, 
and sneaking a look at the house every now and again to see if 
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Miss Brown was looking out of the parlour window. It often 
happened that she was, for the novelty of everything about 
seemed to cheer and amuse her. I turned away my eyes when I 
saw her a good deal quicker than I had raised them. Of course 
no one had the remotest idea of what I was looking for, or 
thought I could be such a fool as I looked. Sometimes there 
was a word in reply to my ‘Good morning, miss.’ Then I was 
happy. Now it was that I began to smarten myself up on Sunday 
afternoons and bought my first pot of blacking. This was an 
almost unheard-of piece of extravagance in those days, labourers 
generally allowing the clay to remain on their boots from the day 
they first wore them until the hour when they were abandoned 
in the centre of the road—objects of interest, if not of desire, to 
the passers-by, who had probably been too often taken in by 
similar spectacles to cherish any great hopes of their utility. The 
day is long passed when the state of an agricultural labourer’s 
feelings could be guessed at from his purchase-of a pot or two of 
blacking. Young farm labourers dress now better than small 
farmers used to do in my day. Where the money comes from I don’t 
know. These poor farmers may be recognised now by their clothes, 
if clothes they can be called, which are patched and mended till 
they will scarcely hold together, and sometimes don’t. Molly, 
the rabbit-catcher’s daughter, smiled and blushed at first, as there 
was only one possible construction that she could place on my 
newly developed respect for my somewhat clumsy person. She 
followed my lead, and began by fits and starts to braid up her 
tangled hair. But not for long. She soon saw that I was 
impracticable, and I suppose put me down for a stupid lout, 
without an idea in his head. But she quickly ceased to trouble 
about me at all. One day I saw her with another young 
man in tow, or, rather, I met her walking out with a young 
man a few yards in front of her. We never bore one another 
any ill will. 

It was in the early autumn that Miss Brown arrived, and soon 
after harvest there was to be a General Election. There was some 
talk then of giving votes to farm labourers, but it died out. I 
never could see why we were not as good stuff to make voters of 
as the fellows in the towns. The landlords would not a bit have 
minded our having votes, but the farmers were jealous and pig- 
headed, and wouldn’t hear of it. I should think that they have 
regretted the circumstance. The Conservatives, or the ‘ landed 
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interest,’ might surely have trusted us to stick to them. There 
was nobody else to whom we could stick. And yet, when I 
think it over carefully, I am not altogether certain that we could 
have been trusted. Nobody trusted us much. The little farmers 
were an uneducated lot and a mean race, generally speaking. 
They were so suspicious that they drove their men to steal out of 
spite. Labourers were seldom allowed to keep pigs, for fear they 
should feed them at the farmer’s expense. In the winter-time 
many of us would get turned off—a thing which would be excusable 
now when farmers are at their wits’ end for money wherewith to 
pay wages, but was a cruel thing in good times. True, in our part 
at least, there was plenty of cider—a lot too much, indeed, in 
harvest-time—but it was sour stuff, and we should not have had 
it if the farmer could have found any one to buy it. The rule on 
some farms was, a gallon of cider every load of wheat that came 
into the rickyard ; but we got nothing else, and the skim milk all 
went to the pigs. 

It is a pity that the small holdings and allotment question 
should have got into such absurdly incapable hands. I cannot 
say that I remember.any feeling about the allotment question at 
the time I am writing about. There were some allotments at my 
old village; but they were not taken up so much by agricultural 
labourers as by shoemakers, saddlers, bakers, &c., whose sedentary 
pursuits made some labour of the sort almost a necessity. Per- 
haps it was foolish of them, but I don’t think agricultural labourers 
cared about allotments. A garden adjoining the cottage they 
liked, of course, and all the better if it had two or three damson- 
trees in it which would bear when the squire’s didn’t, so that 
they could sell the fruit to the squire’s lady. I can only speak 
of what I know. I wish others would do the same. As for 
waggoners and ploughmen, ask anybody who has tried to com- 
bine the two what sort of gardener a groom makes, and 
whether a gardener is a useful groom. There are hundreds of 
places in England with allotments enough and to spare for every- 
body. For one instance, there are more than 17,000 allotments in 
Leicestershire alone; on one estate, belonging to a great land- 
owning nobleman, eight parishes have more than 268 acres 
divided into 973 allotments; and this I believe to be a fair 
sample. The fact is, as a well-known land agent has recently 
written, ‘ Convince the labourer that the cultivation of more than 
forty poles of land will recoup him for his labour and prove 
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remunerative, and the demand for it may arise.’ It has certainly 
not yet arisen. I have not noticed that the custom, common in 
many parts, of giving the labourer a patch of potato-ground, ready 
manured and ploughed, and free from any payment, has been 
noticed at all. Yet this seems a better thing for the labourer 
than an allotment. 

The ‘small holdings’ is very different from the allotment 
question. ll friends of the agricultural labourer must wish that 
the small holdings question had been taken up by competent 
men. It has got into the hands of the hothouse or glass-house 
party, whose chief idea of land is a lawn-tennis ground. These. 
people have ‘forced’ this matter, as if it were a new orchid. 
I know perfectly well that farmers years ago were very wroth 
when the agent or landlord ventured to take an acre or two off 
their farms to put to a new cottage where it was intended that 
the tenant should keep a cow. But that feeling is long since 
past and gone. Many farmers would rejoice if they could give 
up all their land to-morrow. Certainly few would object to 
losing a few acres for any useful purpose. The matter might 
well have been left to the landlords, who, now that big farms 
are so unprofitable, would be glad to entice smaller fry into 
their nets. 

Shortly after the arrival of Miss Brown at our farm, it was 
fated that a General Election should take place. The nomination 
for our division was at S , and it was arranged the day before 
that Miss Brown, who had never seen the town (which was most 
beautifully situated, at the foot of a range of remarkable hills, 
which rose suddenly, as is the fashion of hills in S shire, from 
an almost level plain), should drive thither with the master. Of 
course no disturbance was anticipated, and Miss Brown was to 
stay in the hotel in S , from the windows of which the hust- 
ings would be quite visible, while the master attended the nomi- 
nation. The parson’s four-wheeler, which for State occasions was 
always at the service of the neighbourhood, was borrowed, and I 
had orders to leave the horses for one day to the care of my boy, 
and smarten myself up to go with the master. We arrived in 
good time, and the first thing I saw as we drove into the hotel- 
yard was a heap of metal about twenty yards long and one yard 
high, ready broken to lay on the roads, and placed to hand under 
the plate-glass windows of the hotel. I thought that, as pre- 
vention is better than cure, those in authority might have had 
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these stones removed; but nobody seemed to think it was a 
matter of any importance. When I had seen to the horse, I 
strolled out towards the hustings, which were erected on a litile 
green about one hundred yards from the hotel. A number of 
rough labouring men were also strolling thitherwards, each with a 
long red comforter round his neck. 

‘These,’ said the man to whom I applied for an explanation, 
‘are J. M ’*smen. He has given each of them a red com- 
forter, and it looks as if there was going to be a tidy little 
row.” 

I thought to myself that we were in for it. However, when 
the candidates approached the hustings, a number of strong- 
built, grimy-looking men came strolling up, with their hands in 
their pockets, and got, apparently by accident, between our candi- 
dates and the red-comforter men, who were evidently not to have 
it all their own way. A guard of honour of a score or so of 
farmers, all big men and over six foot high, was also in attendance, 
of whom my master was the captain. When the candidates 
came forward to speak, it was seen that one side of an imaginary 
line drawn out at right angles to the hustings was occupied by the 
reds, while the other side was taken up by the blacks. There 
was no fighting, the leader of neither side apparently caring to 
commence what would certainly have been a desperate row. But 
if a red crossed the line by an inch or two, he got his head 
punched incontinently, and the same thing happened to any of 
our men who transgressed the unwritten law. ‘The candidates 
were cheered, each by his own mob, and hooted by the opposition, 
but very few of their remarks were audible a yard or two off. 
Our opponent, a sort of combined Whig-Liberal-Radical, was a 
fat and foolish-looking young man, heir to a not very important 
property in the county, and with the reputation of being only 
half-baked. He had a shifty eye; that and a flow of claptrap 
were the only things at all noticeable about him. 

One of our candidates (we were running two to their one) was 
an awfully tall and thin man, with an eyeglass perpetually fixed 
in his eye, through which, when his turn came to speak, he 
calmly surveyed the howling mob. For a long time he could not 
get a.hearing, but when the spokesman of the reds asked him 
what business he had to stand for the county, he indignantly 
responded that he had for several years been chairman of the 
county lunatic asylum. This was, of course, an awful mistake, as 
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the long candidate was thought to be a bit queer, and, amid 
shouts of laughter, he was told that the sooner he went back to 
it the better. He pulled himself together, however, and got out 
of the mess better than would have been imagined possible. 
Waiting patiently till the derisive shouts had expired, he con- 
tinued at the top of a very loud voice, ‘And for six years I 
had the indescribable felicity of hunting the S hounds.’ 
Now, our county was devoted to sport, and almost every person 
present was a sportsman in one degree or another. Every sporting 
farmer, breeder, farmer who shot, or whose landlord shot (it used 
to be much the same thing), rabbit-catcher, poacher, profes- 
sional or occasional, down to the counter-jumper who enjoyed a 
day’s trout ‘lading,’ felt that the long man was the member for 
them. And so it turned out. 

On leaving the hustings, our escort re-formed, to conduct 
our candidates back to the hotel. The reds had got excited, 
angry perhaps at finding such a strong and unexpected oppo- 
sition, and fighting commenced here and there. One of our 
party, who was then unknown to me, distinguished himself 
above all others. He walked backwards, facing our two candi- 
dates, who were linked arm in arm, and working his elbows 
wildly into anybody who got within range. He was a strongly 
built man, of middle height, with a round, good-humoured 
face, the nose on which had apparently suffered from a weakness 
for running against some other person’s fist. It chanced that 
a big ‘dale’ farmer, about fifty years old, who had had about as 
much cider as he could carry, was seized with a desire of shaking 
hands with the candidates. Him our elbowing friend commenced 
to hustle, when the old farmer took him up in his arms and threw 
him on one side as if he was a child. He then shook hands and 
retired, as if he had done nothing out of the way. It was 
probably the first time that such an indignity had been offered to 
Joe G , the champion of England, who, however, pocketed 
the indignity, and recommenced his elbow business as if nothing 
had happened. Arrived at the hotel, the heap of stones men- 
tioned before caught the eyes of some of the reds, who at once 
commenced throwing them through the plate-glass windows of 
our hotel. As we entered the front door a dense mob of friends 
and enemies came in with us, and free fighting commenced in 
the passage leading to the bar, into which a red contingent 
forced its way; and, what with the breaking of glasses and bottles 
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inside, and the stones from outside coming through the windows, 
there was a pretty fair riot on. The master seemed at this crisis 
to have entirely forgotten all about Miss Brown, and to have 
turned his whole attention to belabouring an unfortunate red 
who was trying to get away from him, and was shouting out 
‘Murder!’ and ‘Police!’ I struggled up to him, and shouted out 
to know where she was. He fortunately remembered that she 
was in Number —. I took him off with me, very loth to leave 
the fighting now that his blood was up, and we rushed upstairs, 
meeting and passing a number of reds who appeared bent on 
loot. On opening the door of the sitting-room, I saw Miss Brown 
sitting on a sofa, pale as death, and like to faint. The windows 
were broken, and the carpet was covered with broken glass and 
large stones. Fortunately it was getting dark, and the room had 
not been lighted up. We locked the door, and remained with 
her until, the few police in the town having at last cleared the 
place, it was thought that we might safely leave. I had the 
honour of conducting Miss Brown to the trap, Mr. Smith’s pota- 
tions having rendered him unfit for escort duty. I don’t think she 
quite liked taking my arm, though I had a black coat on; but, 
shy as I felt, I should have been worse than a boor not to have 
offered it, for she was trembling from head to foot, and evidently 
unable to walk alone. On starting I was not much surprised to 
find that Mr. Smith had ensconced himself in the hind seat, where 
he speedily went to sleep, leaving me to drive home. Miss 
Brown sat beside me, of course. She soon recovered her spirits, 
and asked me a great many more questions about the occurrences 
of the day than I was able to answer. Why Mr. M ’s sup- 
porters all wore red comforters, while ours had no comforters and 
smutty faces ?—Whether I should not like to have a vote? I 
didn’t wish to lower myself in her eyes, so did not tell her the 
truth, which was that I had never thought about the matter. 
But I certainly did not see from this, my first electioneering 
experience, that there was much profit in the business, I 
answered at last in our slow ruminating S shire way that 
there were plenty of ways of getting your head broken without 
going to a nomination. But she then said that every one should 
wish to have a voice in the affairs of the country. I could see 
that plain enough, but our candidates were decided upon at a 
close meeting of three or four Tory lords, and I could not imagine 
it likely that they would ask my opinion on the subject. How- 
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ever, that’s altered now. There are working-men’s delegates, 
working-men M.P.’s, and some of them have made a pretty good 
thing of it. Miss Brown then said that if I didn’t like one party 
I could surely give my vote, when I got it, to the other. This, I 
told her as politely as I could, showed how much she knew about 
it. A fine time I should have had when the list came out with 
my name in it, and the way I had voted! I should be certain to 
offend as many as I pleased. For all the Ballot Act and secret 
voting, I am afraid that trouble isn’t over yet. 

It was a long drive home; and Miss Brown kindly turned the 
conversation tocart-horses. She knew nothing about them, but, I 
fancy, thought it bad manners to talk any longer about things I did 
not appear to care for. I was flattered, and told her all about 
my horses, their names, and what I gave them to eat; how badly 
the ten acres ploughed up this year; and at last I said I should try 
some day to get into a better country. She laughed when I 
said I didn’t mean always to be a waggoner, and remarked that 
she thought I had told her that I didn’t want a vote. She 
meant, I suppose, that she understood me to have no ambition at 
all, but here she was mistaken, though I still think that there 
is very little use in a labouring man having a vote if a lot of 
professional humbugs are to get round him and talk him out of it 
as they do now. 

Mr. Smith was fast asleep when we reached home, and I took 
care to help Miss Brown carefully to the ground before I woke 
him. She said ‘Good-night, John,’ when she left me—naturally 
enough, not having any notion of my other name; and after that 
day we were pretty good friends. She always gave me a kind 
nod, and sometimes a word, when we met, and one day she even 
came to see my horses. But I could see she knew little enough 
about them, for while she praised Dobbin, who would never pull 
out at the end of the furrow, she had never a word for old grey 
Captain, than whom a better horse never looked through a 
collar. 

When winter approached Miss Brown left us. It was not 
likely that she would spend the winter in our cold clay country. 
I had got so used to seeing her every day, and having a word or 
a look from her, that I felt as if the brightness went with her out 
of my life. It is probable that she would not have been greatly 
flattered to know how I felt about her leaving. I was not such a 
fool as to be in love. It was only as if a being from another world 
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had paid us a brief visit and departed. I don’t think that in 
those days I could have put my ploughman’s thoughts into quite 
such fine language. I had now once more to look to my horses 
and my plough for everything, and very dull work I found it. I 
am afraid I used sometimes to stand stock still in the half- 
ploughed furrow, with my hand to the plough, ‘looking back’ at 
the hill over which her way had lain, as if expecting that she 
might one day reappear; but, indeed, I had no expectation of the 
sort. Senseless brutes those horses, after all! All the long nights 
I lay awake, and never a wink of sleep did my trouble cost them. 
Once there was some pleasure in rising with the lark in the 
morning, and getting comfortably tired before evening; but now 
whatever flavour had been in such a life was gone out of it. 
‘Why were there such beautiful things in the world,’ I used to 
ask myself, ‘when poor ploughmen had no chance of getting 
them?’ By this I judge that when ploughmen and other poor 
people begin to feel wants and ambitions, their wishes are not 
certain to stop at the ‘three acres and a cow.’ I was happy 
enough if I had only been let alone, and this is the case with the 
great majority. There would be fewer wants if so many people 
were not anxious to supply them. By degrees, however, I began 
to be thankful for the new experience. ‘God bless her wherever 
she goes! Let me try and make myself the better for having 
known her.’ 

As good luck would have it, when I was getting quite out 
of spirits, and weary with the dull routine of my daily life, the 
gentlemanly dealer turned up one day to look at some store cattle. 
I heard him complaining that one of his men had left him to go 
to America. I knew this man very well from his having often 
been at our farm with his master. He had a hard but a good 
place, and was not a particularly clever fellow. I stayed about 
till the dealer left, and when he came out to get his horse I asked 
him if I should do to supply the place of the man he had lost. He 
looked surprised, and told me that the place was a hard one, and 
that I did not know enough about cattle. I answered that I would 
try to learn. After some talk he said that if Mr. Smith did not 
object he would take me on trial. I soon afterwards arranged to 
leave the farm, and in a week or two was bidding my new friends 
farewell. My chief friend was the good parson, who wished me 
all good things. Certainly, for whatever good things I have had, 
a large share of gratitude is due to him. He told me that what I 
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had learnt from him had put my foot on the ladder, and that there 
was no reason why, with sobriety and honesty, I should not get to 
the top. ‘ Don’t believe,’ he concluded, ‘that England is a bad 
country for a man to rise in. Of course, everybody cannot get to 
the top; and the people who grumble most at the ladder being 
so hard to climb are generally those who would stay at the bottom 
under any circumstances and in any country.’ I have seen the 
truth of his words long ago, and, speaking of my own calling, I 
know that it is a far more frequent thing than is generally ima- 
gined for agricultural labourers to rise in the world. From the 
window at which I am now standing I look over a not very wide 
extent of country. Six farmhouses are in sight, and three of them 
are occupied by men who have risen from labourers to bailiffs, and 
from bailiffs to small farmers. One of them, no longer a small 
farmer, as he is now farming four hundred acres, is one of the 
few men I know who is still doing well. I have thought of this 
the more lately, as a set of men quite unacquainted with agricul- 
ture are telling the agricultural labourer that he is in a hopeless 
state—a miserable fellow, they say, who has no chance of rising in 
the world—and that therefore it is necessary to pass an Act by 
which money shall be provided by the ratepayers, who have plenty 
to pay already, to start all labourers, good, bad, and indifferent, 
sober or drunkards, capable or the reverse, on small holdings which 
the landlord shall first have been forced to sell. Quite enough 
has, I think, been already done in the way of deterring people 
from depending on their own exertions. Once teach a man that 
will and determination can be dispensed with, and he will soon 
cease to have any. But, indeed, instances of men rising in the 
world from the position of agricultural labourer are at least as 
frequent as in any other class, and those who affirm the contrary 
are either very ignorant or very dishonest. 

My last farewell was to the rabbit-catcher, of course. He was 
sitting in front of the fire. His wife was bustling about, but I 
saw nothing of my former charmer; nor did the sound of woman’s 
weeping reach me from the attic. The two dogs sat one on each 
side of the rabbit-catcher, and fast asleep. Every now and then 
they would nod forward and almost overbalance into the blaze. 
I had seen them have hundreds of such hairbreadth escapes. 
The rabbit-catcher shook hands heartily, and as I was going out 
he called me back. Thrusting one clayey hand into the capacious 
pocket of his soiled and muddy velveteen jacket, which had 
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apparently not been brushed since the spring, he pulled out his 
big pet ferret. 

‘ ‘ Take this with you, my boy,’ said he; ‘I don’t know much 
about the parts as you’re going to, but wheresomever you be a 
good ferret can’t never come amiss. I wish ’—and here he pointed 
in a vague way with his thumb—‘that you was a-going to take 
her too.’ 

I declined the ferret with thanks, saying that I was going 
amongst cattle and should have no use for it, but feeling pleased 
that he should have offered me a thing which I knew he greatly 
valued—presents of what the givers don’t want may often be 
useful, but don’t demand extravagant gratitude—-and, without 
asking him whether ‘her’ alluded to his wife or his daughter, I 
shouldered my bundle, and, with 2/. 18s. in my purse, went off 
down the road. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘CHINA TOWN’ IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY DAY. 
THE area covered by ‘China Town’ does not exceed one-fourth of 
a square mile, yet it is estimated that 30,000 people sleep every 
night within its confines. Nowhere else under the government 
of any branch of the Caucasian race is such crowding to be seen, 
and it is only the Chinaman’s wonderful power of compressing 
himself and his belongings that renders such a result possible in 
San Francisco. So small is ‘China Town’ that the stranger may 
skirt all round it without discovering its existence, or he may 
take a few steps and suddenly find himself apparently in the 
centre of some Chinese city. The illusion is so complete that he 
is tempted to doubt if all he sees is not a dream, which will vanish 
as suddenly as it came into view. At first glance the houses seem 
to be thoroughly Chinese; they have curious little brilliantly 
painted balconies, some extending in front of the facades and 
others fitted into niches and recesses. Lanterns and banners 
hang in profusion in these balconies, while gaudily painted signs 
with characters often two to three feet in length adorn the walls 
and doorposts of the main building. The roofs are covered with 
small shed-like excrescences, any one of which an English 
gardener would despise as a tool-house; yet into each some four 
or five Chinamen will nightly crawl and sleep with apparent 
comfort. A Chinaman will build out a cupboard wherever he can 
do so without infringing on a neighbour’s ground, and the result 
is that, seen from a little distance, a ‘ China Town’ house looks as 
if it were afflicted with a plague of warts. Upon close inspection 
it becomes apparent that the Oriental character of the dwellings 
is not inherent, but arises from many alterations, each of which, if 
carefully examined, forms a strong proof of the adaptability of the 
Chinese talent. All the houses in ‘China Town’ were originally 
built by Americans, and some streets were once extremely fashion- 
able. But the ‘whites’ have made a complete surrender to the 
‘ yellows,’ and the line of demarcation, though not formally fixed, 
is yet as sharply drawn as if a wall were built on it. A China- 
man scarcely ever builds a house, nor does he care to purchase 
one, no matter how great a saving he may effect by the trans- 
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action. He has set his mind upon earning a certain sum with 
which to return to his native land, and he desires to start the 
moment that amount has been obtained, without having to wait 
to get rid of any property. The directors of the famous Six 
Companies, who, till the passage of the recent Act of Congress 
forbidding further Chinese immigration, made vast fortunes by 
importing coolies and holding them almost in slavery until their 
passage-money was repaid with exorbitant interest, are said to 
own some houses, but, so far as I could learn, these are only the 
exceptions that prove the rule. 

The restaurants are the largest and most attractively fitted 
painted buildings. Their balconies are filled with flowers, shrubs, 
and lanterns, and liberally provided with seats. A Chinaman 
does not seem to mind climbing stairs, for in their restaurants 
the ground floor is devoted to the kitchens, and the quality of 
food served and the price charged increase from floor to floor, 
the highest being immediately under the roof. The kitchens, 
which are freely shown to visitors, are kept scrupulously clean, 
but the intending eater should not examine too curiously the 
component parts of the dishes, which, if consumed in a spirit 
of trust and confidence, will often be found very savoury and 
appetising. All the cooking utensils have been brought from 
China, and the lightness, strength, and finish of their saucepans, 
kettles, &c., far surpass American or English goods. Even their 
commonest pots and pans have a surface as smooth as that of a 
bronze casting. The furniture of the visitors’ rooms is ebony, 
often exquisitely carved, but neither seats nor lounges have any 
cushions or coverings. The Chinaman does not seem to know,.or 
at any rate does not care for, the comfort to be derived from 
upholstered furniture. All the tables are circular, and for dinner 
parties some of enormous size are provided. The Chinese do not 
use plates, but eat out of small bowls, which they from time to 
time fill up from larger ones set in the centre of the table. Very 
few white visitors venture upon anything except tea, cakes, and 
sweetmeats ; but, even in partaking of tea, the stranger can rarely 
get along without the aid of the waiter. A handful of tea-leaves 
is placed in a cup and boiling water poured thereon; a china 
cover is placed over the cup, and the contents left to steep for a 
few minutes. So far all is easy; but the would-be drinker is 
then expected to seize the burning hot steeper between his thumb 
and middle finger, and pour the tea into another cup, while his 
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forefinger holds the cover of the steeper close to the edge, making 
an impromptu strainer which prevents any leaves going into the 
second cup. After having very completely burnt his fingers and 
spilt half his tea, the visitor has usually to call in the services of 
the waiter. It will doubtless delight many economical house- 
keepers to learn that the Chinese consider the second or third 
brewing superior to the first. The Chinaman does not take milk 
or sugar with his tea, but the barbarian visitor is allowed the 
latter, though never the former. In the making of pastry and 
sweetmeats the Chinese cook is an adept, and obtains very delicate 
crusts by the use of rice-flour. 

Most of the restaurants have on their best floors a temple or 
‘ Joss’ house, so that the customer can feed his soul and body at 
the same time. If pious, he is also expected, at certain periods, to 
feed ‘ Joss’ by liberal offerings of food and drink, which, of course, 
ultimately go to the priests. In front of the figure of ‘Joss’ 
the believer can also try his luck by throwing the sacred sticks. 
These are semicircular on one side and flat on the other. If, 
after throwing, they rest on the flat sides, the thrower will be 
lucky, and vice versd. The drinks sold are very sweet wines and 
a spirit distilled from rice, which is as coarse-flavoured and as 
rapidly intoxicating as arrack. All are drunk out of cups or 
glasses which hold little more than a thimbleful. An inquiry as 
to the reason of their smallness elicited the truly Confucian reply, 
‘ Fillee often, payee often.’ 

The Chinaman generally wears an air of settled melancholy. 
He rarely smiles and scarcely.ever laughs. He is so economical 
by nature that he very seldom gives away even a thought. One 
advantage of the absence of promiscuous conversation is that 
there are much fewer temptations to quarrel. In thirty visits 
that I made to ‘China Town’ I never sawa street fight or heard an 
angry discussion. In his movements the Chinaman is wonderfully 
quiet, his soft, straight-soled slipper being almost noiseless. Very 
few have abandoned the native shoe for the American boot, and 
though thousands of Chinamen are employed in making boots and 
clothes for white manufacturers, it is very rare to see one of the 
‘heathen’ in anything that has not the sanction of Oriental 
antiquity. 

When a white person is making purchases in ‘China Town,’ 
every inhabitant who can get within sight or sound of the pro- 
ceedings will immediately become intensely interested. To stay 
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at a stall or to enter a shop is to give the signal for the assem- 
bling of a crowd, who will overwhelm the purchaser with advice, 
and no doubt aid the seller to spoil the Egyptian—at any rate, 
the shopkeeper never seems to object to the incursions of his 
countrymen. On one occasion I entered an opium den to pur- 
chase a pipe and the smoking outfit for my curiosity case. Before 
I had been in the place two minutes not an inch of standing room 
was unoccupied. Every one who was able to speak any English 
volunteered advice and information. The stem of the opium pipe 
is the part in which the value lies. It is made of a joint of 
bamboo, and its value increases as it becomes tinted with the 
smoke. A new stem with common metal trimmings is worth $1, 
whereas a similar stem in various changes of tint will become 
worth $10, and even more. It takes years of smoking to produce 
a fine rich colour, and the opium-smoker is as learned about his 
stem and as careful of it as the tobacco-smoker of his meerschaum. 
Although there is supposed to be a law against the sale of opium, 
it is openly exposed in many of the shops, and smoking dens 
abound. Occasionally, when the police are short of funds, they 
make a descent on some of the dens, but as a rule the proprietors 
are left unmolested. One of the commonest of the street indus- 
tries is the repairing of the bowls of opium pipes. These are of 
metal, and have in the centre a very small hole, not much larger 
than would be made by an ordinary pin. This burns away from 
the great heat at which the opium is kept, and then has to be 
filled up with metal and redrilled. The Chinese substitute for a 
centre-bit is very ingenious and effective, yet extremely simple in 
construction. It consists of a light bamboo, into the lower end of 
which the drill fits. Across the upper end is a split cane bow, 
and from each of its ends a twisted string is tied to a collar which 
works loosely up and down the upright. By simply pulling and 
pushing this collar the drill can be made to revolve at great 
speed. ’ 

The articles principally sold to white people are tea, silk 
handkerchiefs, embroidered dressing-gowns, china, and bric-d-brac. 
The cleanliness and neatness of the shops are most remarkable, 
forming a startling contrast to the disorder, slovenliness, and filth 
in which the majority of the inhabitants live. The Chinese 
shopkeeper is as grasping and unblushing a bargainer as a Turk. 
I have seen one of them selling the same goods at the same time 
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to different customers, and asking prices that varied as much as 
twenty-five per cent. 

Shaving is a thriving industry, for every Chinaman has his 
head shaved as often as he can spare the necessary time and 
money. Very few are troubled with any beard or whiskers, but 


_ oceasionally slight moustaches may be seen. The Chinese ‘swell ’ 


has his legs and arms shaved, and, as the barbers’ shops are 
generally open to the street, the passer-by is often afforded some 
singular and amusing sights. A solemn-looking Chinaman, with 
one leg well lathered and the other being carefully scraped by 
an equally imperturbable ‘heathen,’ is a spectacle which fairly 
convulses the ordinary traveller. 

The Chinese keep as much as possible to their national food, 
and spend no more than they can help with the outside bar- 
barians. Vast quantities of dried and smoked poultry and fish 
are annually imported, and even eggs are brought in covered with 
a coating of earth, which keeps them moist and fresh. Eggs so 
protected will, it is said, be eatable when four years old. The 
fish is of many kinds, but the most popular is very small, some- 
thing like whitebait. A kind of squid, about eight inches long and 
having many arms and feelers, is also in great demand. Almost 
the only meat is pork, and this, as a rule, consists but of such por- 
tions of the entrails as Christians throw away. Poultry is nearly 
always bought alive, as the blood is used in cooking. At some shops, 
where half of a duck or chicken is sold, a small cupful of blood is 
given with each portion. Even the fish, after being cleaned, are 
smeared with their own blood. Probably this custom is older 
among the Chinese than the Mosaic law which forbade a similar 
use of blood by the Hebrews. 

In the outskirts of San Francisco are very large market 
gardens where the vegetables used in ‘China Town’ are grown. 
These gardens are miracles of neatness and productiveness, the 
Chinaman’s gift for economising space being as noticeable here 
as in all his other relations of life. The vegetables used are un- 
known as articles of food to Americans or Europeans. In most 
demand are a green bean which grows from twelve to eighteen inches 
long ; a cucumber-like turnip, having apparently the skin and 
shape of the former with the heart of the latter; and a leaf like 
that of the cactus, from which the prickles are carefully scraped. 

There is one narrow street in which a kind of market is daily 
held, the pavement and roadway being blocked against everything 
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but pedestrians by stalls and barrows. Here the candy-seller 
flourishes exceedingly, sweetmeats of all kinds being great 
favourites with the ‘pigtails.’ The letter-writer, whose imple- 
ments are camels’-hairbrushes and indian-ink, the charm-reader, 
the fortune-teller, and the medicine man are plentiful in the 
market, and apparently do a thriving business, though, as in the 
transaction of all Chinese business, one purchaser will attract a 
crowd of onlookers. Very few women are to be seen, and, as a 
rule, these are not of the best character. They also adhere to 
their national costume, but are not of the high class who cripple 
their feet. They are to barbarian eyes singularly unattractive, 
though they liberally adorn their yellow skins with rouge and 
cosmetics. In their hair-dressing they would, however, infuse 
despair into the hearts of the most accomplished Parisian ‘artist.’ 
Hollow rolls and bands of hair are built up often to a great height 
above the head, and fastened in place by long gold pins. Nota 
hair is ever out of place, but each roll is as smooth, black, and 
shiny as if carved out of jet. No bonnet or headdress is ever 
worn, but in wet or sunny weather an umbrella is carried. 

The difference, in appearance between the better class of 
Chinese shopkeeper and the coolie labourer is very striking. The 
former’s skin is lighter, his features are not so flat, and better 
formed, and his eyes not so angular. He is generally ex- 
tremely intelligent, speaks English well, often without any 
noticeable accent, is scrupulously polite, and has a wonderful 
memory. He will often remember a chance customer after years 
of absence, and he never makes an error in names, addresses, or 
in giving change. The coolie is frequently nearly as dark as a 
mulatto, is generally coarse and brutal in face, and his manner 
is dogged and insolent, though he generally covers this by an 
assumption of ignorance, which is expressed by ‘ No sabbee,’ his 
invariable answer to every question in which he cannot see 
money. 


BY NIGHT. 


A peculiarly faint, disagreeable odour hangs over ‘ China Town’ 
in the daytime, and at night becomes stronger and extremely 
oppressive. Opium, bad tobacco, decaying vegetable and animal 
matter, and cheese of marvellous strength are to be traced in this 
compound effluvium, which might put to shame its numerous 
rivals of Cologne. The white explorer will generally need a little 
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spirit for his stomach’s sake, and for his personal safety the 
guidance of an experienced detective. From this official no 
Chinaman’s house is sacred. At any hour of the night, or rather 
morning, the detective will rouse out a ‘heathen,’ and quietly 
walk into his premises followed by a party of curious sight- 
seers. The proprietor, whatever his inmost feelings may be, 
never openly exhibits any surprise or resentment. A knocking 
at his door and the calling of the word ‘Amona’ are the ‘ open 
sesame’ to his den. Fortunately for the man who has been 
roused up he has not had much trouble in making a presentable 
appearance. A Chinaman’s preparation for sleep consists in 
kicking off his slippers, and his bed requires as little preparation 
as himself, being simply a board, sometimes covered with a piece 
of matting, and a hard square pillow, a little larger than an 
ordinary brick, and made of woven cane or straw. 

Having pushed past the half-awakened door-opener, who is 
generally the proprietor of the lodging house, the detective lights 
a candle which he takes from his pocket, and in the most natural 
and unconcerned manner, without any apology, proceeds to rouse 
up the numerous sleepers or to turn them over so that their faces 
may be seen by the visitors. A low-class Chinaman’s face is 
never a pleasant sight, even beneath the brightest sun, but 
viewed by the light of a flickering candle or the flash of a bull’s- 
eye lantern, the tightly drawn yellow skin, the prominent cheek- 
bones, and the glazed eyes, often filmy from the use of opium, 
give an effect that is almost death-like. So thoroughly have the 
Chinese been cowed by the San Franciscan police that not one 
of the rudely awakened sleepers ventures to utter the faintest 
exclamation of annoyance. He submits to the scrutiny with 
apparent unconcern, and when the detective’s hand is withdrawn 
turns over and instantly resumes his slumber. The first lodging 
house entered was about 9 feet long by 6 feet wide, and possibly 
8 feet high. On the left the wall was clear for about 6 feet; on 
the right were four bunks, one above the other, and with less 
height between them than is usual in the forecastle of a ship. 
Across the end of the room were four more bunks. All were 
occupied, the proprietor being accustomed, when his hotel was 
full, to sit up at night and sleep in the daytime. His charge to 
his lodgers was one dollar per month, but this was considered to be 
a superior house, being almost level with the pavement. In some 
of the streets the occupants have excavated three tiers of cellars, 
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and in the lowest of these sleeping room may be obtained for 
half a dollar a month. A tap of water in a passage-way or minia- 
ture yard was the only luxury beyond sleeping room with which 
the landlord supplied his lodgers. I descended into one of these 
third-tier cellars, and, at a depth of over twenty feet below the 
street, found a room about as large as that mentioned above, and 
equally crowded. The flooring was the earth, through which in 
many places the water oozed, as if it came up to meet that which 
ran down the walls and dripped from the ceiling. Rats ran 
familiarly about the place, and were evidently too common to 
attract notice. The smell was, to one unused to it, perfectly 
overpowering, but in such an atmosphere the Chinese live and 
apparently thrive. Many people think that the smoking of 
opium, while producing its own ill effects, keeps away most 
diseases. Whether or not this theory is correct, the health 
officer of the city assured me that the death-rate in ‘ China Town’ 
is not higher than in the best portions where the ‘ whites ’ dwell. 

When the Chinaman is found to be almost hopelessly ill, he 
is taken by friends, relatives, or some self-constituted Chinese 
authority to a dreadful hole known as the hospital of the ‘ Last 
Chance.’ It is indeed worthy of its name. There, lying upon 
the ground and without medicine or attendance of any kind, the 
sufferer is left to die or recover. Food and water are placed at his 
side ; if he feels strong enough he takes them; if not, he quietly 
turns his face to the wall and dies in the silently resigned, un- 
complaining way in which all the Chinese seem to endure the ills 
of life. To add to the horrors of the place, a row of open coffins 
of the rudest possible construction is ranged against a wall within 
sight of the patients. The immensely wealthy ‘companies’ sup- 
port this awful hole, and would probably not do even as much as 
this were they not compelled by the police. 

The poor dead are buried with the scantiest ceremony, but 
the obsequies of the rich Chinese are often very imposing. Large 
companies of soldiers bearing banners, spears, and shields march 
in front of the hearse. The coffin is placed on top, and is so 
elaborately decorated with bright paper flowers and ornaments 
that it resembles a gigantic fly-trap. Chinese bands discourse 
hideous music, and sometimes these discords are made the more 
awful by contrast with American bands engaged to add to the 
solemnities. Mourners walk or ride according to their taste or 
wealth, but the more immediate relatives are dressed in white, 
5—5 
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and are obliged to walk, though the cemetery is at least four miles. 


from ‘China Town.’ If the deceased leaves a widow, her eyes are 
bandaged, and she is led or pushed along by a friend on either 
side. Small pieces of paper with punctured characters are 
liberally thrown along the route. These are prayers against the 
Devil. Carts with cooked food bring up the rear. Part of the 
food is buried with the body, and the rest falls to the poor and 
the priests. 

The Chinese are liberal supporters of the theatre; generally 
two, and often three, are open in ‘China Town.’ The expenses of 
running a theatre are principally for salaries and costumes, there 
being no scenery, while the auditoriums are absolutely innocent 
of decoration, and the seating accommodation is only wooden 
benches. The performance commences about three o’clock in the 
afternoon and lasts till midnight. This length is not, however, 
distressing to the actors, as sometimes a performer has a ‘ wait’ 
of two or three hours. It is generally known that a Chinese 
play, being often the history of a family or a dynasty, occupies 
weeks or months in representation ; but the part given each night 
is more or less complete in itself. The actors are all males, and 
live and eat in the theatre. Though they receive very large 
salaries they are social outcasts, and rarely go into the streets. 
As instances of the sums earned may be mentioned Tobee Ho 
and Pung Ah Soo, of the Jackson Street Theatre. The former is 
the comedian, and receives 1,400/. a year; the latter is the im- 
personator of the dainty heroines, and his modest remuneration is 
1,800/. His life is passed in two small rooms, having a probable 
area of about 140 square feet. He has a wife to share his cap- 
tivity, but this rich man sleeps upon a strip of matting spread 
upon a shelf. 

The stage is not more than fourteen feet deep and is very 
‘springy,’ a condition designed to help acrobatic performances, which 
either form parts of plays or are introduced between the acts. The 
musicians sit against the back wall, and all dramatic action takes 
place in front of them. Entrances and exits are made through 
little calico doors at the sides of the stage. Some of the cos- 
tumes are wonderfully rich and beautiful, but many of the 
performers disfigure themselves with beards and wigs of crimson, 
green, blue, yellow, &c., sometimes in solid colours and sometimes 
in bands and stripes. No Chinese auditor ever exhibits any 
emotion. Neither pleasure nor disapprobation is ever expressed. 
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. For all apparent effect the actor produces he might be playing to 
an audience of ghosts. The price of admission is, at the opening 
of the performance, half a dollar, but is gradually reduced as the 
evening advances, so that the late spectator pays for exactly as 
much as he sees. Can this have been the origin of the old 
English half-price plan ? 

The Act of Congress before alluded to prohibits further 
Chinese immigration, but the Chinese are so clever in slipping 
in over either the Canadian or Mexican borders, or by buying 
in China the certificates of those who have returned there and 
would be permitted to re-enter America, that it is probable 
it will be many years before the population of ‘China Town’ 
materially decreases. The natural increase is so small as hardly 
to be worth taking into account, for very few Chinamen are 
married. Whatever the objections to the Chinese—and these 
objections, though often exaggerated, are numerous and great— 
their labour has aided and is greatly aiding the development of 
the Pacific Slope, and, despite the ravings of the Irish de- 
magogues of the ‘Sand Lots,’ coolie labour could scarcely be 
dispensed with. 











IN GOOD FAITH. 





‘AFTER all, the world is 
not an unpleasant place. 
A man has his worries 
and bothers, and 
if he expects to 
live from Sun- 
day morning to 
Saturday night 
without any rubs, 
he must be a fool. 
But a little pa- 
tience pulls one 
through, and 
when all’s said 
and done, there 
are more good 
days than bad 
ones.’ 

It was Mr. 
Preston, senior 
partner in the 
well-known firm 
of Preston and 
Preston, _ solici- 
tors of West- 
hampton, who expressed this opinion, which came a little oddly from. 
the lips of an old lawyer, and certainly did not agree in tone with 
those for which he was in the habit of charging six-and-eightpence. 
He did not, however, give utterance to it in his office, but in the 
garden of his pretty country-house at Lingwould, five good miles 
away from parchments and japanned boxes; and the hour was half- 
past eight on a still June evening, and the nightingales were 
singing and the roses were in bloom, and a decanter of Chateau- li! 
Margaux stood on the little table at his elbow, and, best of all, he 
was alone, so that he could talk any nonsense that he pleased 
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without danger of contradiction. He had, it is true, some special 
reasons for optimism at that moment; but even in default of these 
he might have been excused for thinking well of a world which 
had brought him nothing but prosperity. He had succeeded early 
in life to an excellent business, which by industry and integrity 
he had converted into a yet more excellent one; he had married 
a worthy woman, who had not only never given him the faintest 
cause to complain of her, but had provided him with an eldest son 
and partner of irreproachable merit ; and now in his old age he was 
quite at liberty, if it so pleased him, to twirl his thumbs, drink 
his claret, and bud his roses, procul negotiis. 

But it is a part of human nature to demand cares, and to create 
them if they will not come unbidden. Mr. Preston, with plenty of 
money, with a sufficiency of occupation, with an attached and well- 
conducted family, and with robust health, had contrived to treat 
himself to the additional luxury of a standing anxiety in the 
person of his niece, Miss Violet Ripley, and her fortune. Neither 
the one nor the other should have disturbed him much, seeing that 
Miss Ripley, who was his ward as well as his niece, had always shown 
herself quite a model young lady, and that a good round sum of 
money, becoming rounder year by year while waiting to be spent, 
cannot be counted among the evil things of life. But every medal 
has its reverse, and if a man be but determined to vex himself, 
he will generally carry out his purpose in this way or in that. 

Violet Ripley, as a pretty little orphan, amply provided for, 
had not originally presented herself to her guardian in the light 
of an incumbrance or a trouble. Mayfield was a good-sized house, 
and a little girl to grow up among his own three sons, to soften 
their manners and not suffer them to become wild, was what 
no judicious parent could object to. It was when the little girl 
developed into a big girl, and her fortune, growing quietly with 
her growth, had reached the imposing total of 40,000/., that Mr. 
Preston began to see breakers ahead. No one had ever accused 
this upright gentleman and conscientious legal adviser of greed, 
and indeed Mrs. Preston was wont to repeat to all who would 
listen to her that her husband was the best of men; yet, since 
even the best of men is not perfect, it may be admitted that he 
had the one small failing of being a little too fond of money. 
For his niece’s personalty, which he had carefully nursed during 
so many years, he had acquired a quasi-paternal affection, and it 
went to his heart to think that, sooner or later, those self- 
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propagating guineas would have to be handed over to his niece’s 
husband. 

The first time that he conceived the notion of keeping them 
in the family he experienced a certain sensation of shame; but 
upon further reflection he asked himself, ‘Why not?’ He was 
not going to coerce anybody; he would not even take upon him 
to offer advice; he would merely make a suggestion. And so, 
when Violet was nineteen and his eldest son Thomas had reached 
the age of eight-and-twenty, he pointed out to the latter that, 
with 40,000/. lying, -so to speak, at one’s feet, one need not be at 
the pains of scouring the county in search of a wife. But Thomas, 
it appeared, had already scoured the county, had found the wife 
that suited him, and therefore there was no more to be said. 
Mr. Preston sighed, swallowed his disappointment, and welcomed 
his daughter-in-law kindly. After all, he thought, Thomas, who 
was already comfortably off, had less need to marry an heiress 
than William, who had been for some years a subaltern in a 
marching regiment. Then came disappointment the second. 
William wanted to see the world—didn’t want to marry Violet— 
didn’t think he wanted to marry at all, and cut all argument short 
by exchanging into a corps which was under orders for India. 
This was rather serious. At the time of William’s departure 
Violet was within a few months of. completing her twenty-first 
year; without being precisely a beauty, she had more than the 
average share of good looks, and if Mr. Preston had not had a 
third string to his bow, he would have been inconsolable. His 
head-gardener and factotum was in the habit, when contemplating 
a certain field which produced nothing but the worst kind of hay, 
of saying solemnly: ‘ Hashes to hashes and dust to dust! If the 
’osses won’t eat it, the cows must.’ This consolatory distich 
reassured Mr. Preston. ‘My dear, she will make an admirable 
wife for Bob,’ he said to Mrs. Preston, who agreed with him—as 
indeed she always agreed with him. 

And Bob, a young lieutenant in the navy, fulfilled expectation. 
Returning, bearded and bronzed, from a long spell of foreign 
service, he not only fell over head and ears in love with his cousin, 
but had the good fortune—or so, at least, his parents flattered 
themselves—to secure her affection in return. For six weeks the 
young people had been together from morning to night. Together 
they had ridden, driven, and danced; together they were accus- 
tomed to wander about the garden after dinner, while their seniors 
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dozed placidly, and together there seemed every reason to hope 
that they would spend the remainder of their lives. Thus it came 
to pass that Mr. Preston, sipping his claret in the twilight, pro- 
nounced the world to be a pleasant place. 

If he could have transported himself to a spot some two 
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hundred yards away from the arm-chair in which he was reposing, 
and if he could have overheard the dialogue that was being carried 
on there, it is quite possible that he might have modified his 
opinion. For, leaning over the iron fence which separated the 
garden from the park, was a slim, dark-haired lady whose blue 
eyes were flashing wrathfully, while the countenance of her com- 
panion, a good-looking young fellow with a close-cut brown beard, 
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wore an expression of gloomy displeasure. Any casual observer 
who had come upon them suddenly would have felt no doubt but 
that he was looking on at a lovers’ quarrel.- As such, however, it 
was not considered by the principals. 

‘I don’t quite understand what you mean,’ the girl was saying 
with considerable dignity, ‘ by speaking to me like this . 

‘Oh,’ broke in the other, ‘1 only mean what I say. Nothing 
more, nothing less.’ 

‘And what you say is that Iam never to speak to any man 
without having first obtained your gracious permission.’ 

‘I don’t remember saying that.’ 

‘It comes to the same thing. If you claim the right to object 
in one case I suppose you would claim it in all. What I can’t 
make out is why you should think that you have a right to object 
in any case.’ 

‘You don’t put things fairly, Vi. I told you I was sorry to 
see you encouraging that man Lightfoot, and I gave you my 
reasons for being sorry.’ 

‘Such convincing reasons! You happen to dislike him per- 
sonally, and his father got into some scrape or other some time 
before the flood! And I don’t like to be accused of “ encouraging ” 
people: I think it a very impertinent expression.’ 

‘If dancing four times running with the same partner isn’t 
encouragement, I don’t know what is,’ returned the young man 
doggedly. 

A smile broke out upon Miss Ripley’s lips. ‘I think I re-. 
member somebody else with whom I danced more than four times 
that same evening,’ she remarked quietly. 

‘That was a different thing altogether. You might dance 
fourteen times with me and it would mean nothing. Nobody 
knows that better than I do.’ 

‘Oh. Still, I don’t see what right you have to reproach me 
for dancing any number of times with another partner.’ 

‘The right of your nearest male relative present on the occa- 
sion. I.don’t consider myself entitled to any other.’ 

Perhaps this was not the answer which the young lady had 
expected : at all events it did not seem to please her. She frowned 
and turned away with an impatient movement, saying, ‘ Uncle 
William is quite capable of taking care of me, I think.’ 

‘I dare say he is; but he can’t very well take care of you in 
his absence, and it was only because he was absent from the ball 
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that I took the liberty of warning you against that fortune-hunting 
fellow.’ 

‘How do you know that he is a fortune-hunter? I don’t 
believe he is anything of the sort. I wish, Bob, you would some- 
times allow me to forget that I have a fortune to be hunted! I 
wish with all my heart that I had no fortune!’ 

‘Yet 40,000/. are not to be despised,’ remarked the young 
man, with a grave smile. 

‘I don’t despise the money, though I don’t think I care about 
it much. What I do despise is the absurd importance that some 
people seem to attach to it. You, for instance.’ 

‘Forty thousand pounds at 44 per cent. is 1,800/. a year,’ 
remarked Bob imperturbably. ‘It is not a colossal income, but 
1 don’t mind admitting that I think it a comfortable one—and 
so, no doubt, does Mr. Lightfoot.’ 

‘At any rate he has not told me so,’ retorted the girl. She 
added, rather defiantly, ‘He is very kind and pleasant, and he 
dances remarkably well, and when I know him better I dare say 
I shall find out that he has other good qualities. If he considers 
1,800/. a year a comfortable income, he is only like you and the 
rest of the world, it appears.’- 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Bob calmly. ‘Perhaps, if there is any 
difference between us, it is that I might consider a certain price 
too high a one to pay even for 1,800/. a year, whereas I don’t 
think that be would. But of course I may be wronging him.’ 

The words were somewhat ambiguous, but he really did not 
think that she could misunderstand them. According to his ideas 
—which may or may not have been absurd—a naval lieutenant, 
with nothing except his pay and the allowance made him by his 
father, would be parting with no less a treasure than his self- 
respect by proposing marriage to a young lady of independent 
fortune ; and no one, surely, would be so insane as to say or think 
that the ownership of 1,800/. a year would be dearly purchased if 
coupled with that of so supremely lovely and charming a creature 
as Miss Ripley. Yet such was the perverse constructioii’ which 
she was pleased to put upon his language. 

‘ You are more frank than flattering,’ she remarked. ‘ Perhaps 
I ought to be thankful that there are some people in the world 
who wouldn’t mind incurring the penalty. I had no idea that 
you were so very fond of money.’ 

‘1 ?—fond of money? What do you mean ?’ 
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‘Well, you seem to think yourself quite extraordinarily self- 
denying because there are certain conditions upon which you 
wouldn’t accept it. As a general rule, that much is taken for 
granted. But perhaps we had better drop the subject; it isn’t 
worth quarrelling over.’ 

‘No, Violet,’ answered the young man rather sadly; ‘I don’t 
want to quarrel with you—especially as this will be our last 
evening together. I’m off to Portsmouth to-morrow.’ 

If he thought that this announcement would call forth any 


expression of regret or surprise from his companion, he was dis-. 


appointed. She only turned and began to move in the direction 
of the house, saying carelessly, ‘Oh, I didn’t know you meant to 
go away so soon.’ 


‘I have to go through a course of gunnery instruction,’ Bob | 


explained ; and he might have added that he was not under orders 
to join for another week, and that his hasty exit had only been 
decided upon within the last ten minutes. Being of an unsus- 
pecting temperament, he had allowed himself to fall in love with 
his cousin without wondering why they should have been so much 
left alone. The almost simultaneous discovery of his parent’s 
designs and the girl’s own evident predilection for another suitor 
had convinced him that the sooner he withdrew the better it 
would be for his peace, and if he had adopted the unwise course of 
cautioning her against that suitor, it was only because he really 
thought ill of the man and believed himself to be above any 
ignoble motives of jealousy. 

That same evening, after Mr. Preston had read family prayers 
and had gone to see that all the doors and windows were securely 
fastened—a duty which he could never be persuaded to delegate 
to any one else—Bob briefly communicated his intentions to his 
mother, who threw up her hands in consternation and exclaimed, 
‘I know what it is! Violet has refused you.’ 

‘I assure you she has done nothing of the sort, mother,’ 
replied the young man, with his nose rather in the air. ‘ Violet 
has not refused me, because I have not proposed to her. No 
doubt she would refuse me if I gave her the chance; but I am 
not going to give her the chance.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ sighed Mrs. Preston ; ‘this is most unfortunate. 
We all thought-——’ 

‘Yes, I know you did,’ interrupted her son ; ‘and you were all 
mistaken. I’m very sorry; but I can’t help it.’ 
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‘ Your father will be terribly vexed,’ murmured the old lady. 

Bob said he couldn’t help that either, and to avoid further 
discussion went to bed. : 

Mr. Preston’s vexation did not, however, prove to be so great 
as his wife had anticipated. His natural shrewdness and lifelong 
experience had gifted him with a tolerably clear insight into 
human character, and he thought he knew very well why his son 
was hurrying away without apparent cause, and why Miss Ripley 
so ostentatiously abstained from expressing any regret at his 
retreat. When one is young one has high-flown ideas. If one is 
a poor lieutenant in the navy, one shrinks from declaring one’s 
love to an heiress ; if, on the other hand, one is a modest and pro- 
perly brought-up young woman, one cannot possibly bring oneself to 
speak the first word. The old gentleman was not ill-pleased that 
his son should display a delicacy which he felt to have been some- 
what lacking in himself, and expressed his conviction to Mrs. 
Preston that it would all come right in the end. ‘ My dear,’ said 
he, ‘ they are ridiculously in love with each other. Any fool could 
see that with half an eye.’ 

Acquiescence in human folly and contrariety must, nevertheless, 
have its limits, and Mr. Preston conceived that these had been 
exceeded when his niece returned from her morning ride, a day or 
two after Bob’s departure, bringing Mr. Lightfoot with her, and 
when she invited that gentleman to remain to luncheon. The man, 
being in the house, could not very well be turned out of it, but he 
received a very cold welcome, and no sooner had he gone away 
than Miss Ripley was taken to task with a severity to which she 
was not accustomed. 

‘My dear girl,’ said her uncle gravely, ‘ you know, without my 
telling you, that all your friends are our friends, and that we are 
only too happy to see them here. But chance acquaintances are, 
as a rule, to be avoided; and I am convinced that if you knew as 
much of this man Lightfoot as I do, you would never have dreamt 
of asking him to cross my threshold.’ 

‘What do you know of him, Uncle William?’ asked Violet, 
who perhaps suspected the truth, that her uncle knew very little 
indeed about Mr. Lightfoot. 

‘I cannot enter into such matters with young ladies. You 
must take my word for it that he is a—an undesirable person.’ 

‘But everybody knows him,’ persisted the girl; for she had 
not been trained to habits of unquestioning obedience. And then 
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she ran off a list of the county magnates at whose houses she had 
met the undesirable one. 

‘I confess that you surprise me,’ answered Mr. Preston ; ‘ but 
the difficulty remains the same. Persons of rank and position 
may, if their tastes incline them that way, know disreputable 
people without losing caste: we have not the same privilege. We 
are compelled to be circumspect; and for myself, I must say 
emphatically that I disapprove of Mr. Lightfoot, and that I should 
have preferred to decline his acquaintance, had I been allowed any 
choice in the matter.’ 

After that, Violet could only apologise and promise that the 
offence should not be repeated. This she did with a very good 
grace; but when it was suggested to her that she also should 
refuse to have anything further to say to Mr. Lightfoot, she 
pointed out, reasonably enough, that it would be impossible for 
her to ask a friend to luncheon one day and cut him dead the 
next without assigning some reason for such unusual behaviour. 
Adequate reasons not being forthcoming upon the spur of the 
moment, the incident ended there, and the acquaintance which 
Mr. Preston had declined was pursued by his niece with that 
increased interest which is the common result of opposition. 

Miss Ripley had a large circle of friends, and many opportunities 
of widening it which were not open to the elderly couple with 
whom she lived. She could easily, if she were so minded, meet 
Mr. Lightfoot five or six times a week without departing much 
from her ordinary habits, and as a matter of fact this was what 
she now saw fit todo. She never made any secret of the manner 


- in which her time was spent, and thus Mr. Preston, though not 


seriously alarmed, began to grow a little uneasy. 

‘I don’t like this intimacy that has sprung up between Violet 
and young Lightfoot,’ he said to his wife one evening. ‘I think 
it ought to be put a stop to before it goes too far.’ 

Mrs. Preston, who was fat, good-natured, and constitutionally 
averse to taking trouble, sighed, and asked whether it mattered 
much. ‘ Violet would never think of marrying him,’ she declared 
confidently. ‘An ugly little snub-nosed man like that! What 
could she possibly see in him ?’ 

‘I do not consider him an ugly man myself,’ replied Mr. 
Preston impartially ; ‘though I will go so far as to say that he has 
a rascally countenance. However, I have no sort of fear of Violet’s 
falling in love with him. Iam as sure that she will not do that 
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as I am that he will do his utmost to get possession of her and 
her money.’ 

‘Perhaps he may not be so—so unprincipled as you think, 
suggested Mrs. Preston, more with a view to getting to bed in 
peace than from any abstract love of justice. 

‘Pooh!’ returned her lord and master; ‘ like father like son. 
I suppose you know that his father was warned off Newmarket 
heath.’ 

‘You don’t tell me so! But perhaps he may have trespassed 
unintentionally. Iam sure I myself F 

‘ Nonsense !’ interrupted Mr. Preston ; ‘ you don’t understand. 
I am speaking of a penalty inflicted by the stewards of the Jockey 
Club.’ 

‘What for?’ inquired Mrs. Preston, stifling a yawn. 

‘Well, for—for dishonourable conduct in connection with 
racing. It would take too long to explain fully, and I see that 
you are not attending. This much I can tell you about Lightfoot 
senior, that he lived and died a disgraced man; and of course his 
son inherits a share of his disgrace. Rightly or wrongly, it always 
is so. Besides, any one can tell at a glance what sort of character 
this young fellow is. When I see a man wearing ridiculously 
tight trousers and a white scarf, like a groom’s, with a big horse- 
shoe pin in it, I know what to think of him. It is notorious that 
he has no money; yet he is without a profession, and I under- 
stand that he hunts three days a week during the winter. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, he must either be a knave or a fool, and for my 
part I don’t think he is a fool.’ 
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THE worthy solicitor’s conclusion, being based upon false pre- 
misses, was only in part correct. Mr. Lightfoot, though not a rich 
man, was by no means destitute, and perhaps it may have been in 
some measure owing to this circumstance that he had never done 
anything to earn the epithet of knave. That he was very far indeed 
from being a fool was the opinion of all who knew him, and of the 
only person who knew him intimately—namely, himself. Many a 
man is described as being no one’s enemy but his own: of Mr. 
Lightfoot it might be truly said that he was no one’s friend but his 
own. The son of a sporting gentleman-farmer, whose career as an 
owner of racehorses had been brilliant but brief, James Lightfoot 
had learnt very early in life to view men and things with a cynicism 
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which was perhaps the more sincere for being seldom or never 
verbally expressed. He had passed through bad times and good 
times, and had quietly studied the causes which had led to each. 
He had seen his father—a jolly, good-tempered fellow with a red 
face and a loud voice—smiled upon by the aristocracy of the turf, 
treated with the utmost respect by ‘his neighbours, and admired 
by the general public ; and he had seen the same man ostracised, 
despised, and insulted for having committed an offence which per- 
sons of higher rank had committed—or, at all events, had been 
said to have committed—with impunity. These and other obser- 
vations of the ways of the world had led him to form an opinion 
of human nature at large which occasional study of his own was 
in every way calculated to confirm. When he was left an orphan, 
he dispassionately took stock of his position and possessions, and 
found the latter, upon the whole, more satisfactory than the 
former. He was the owner of a moderate fortune, he was fairly 
well educated, and the glass before which he shaved himself in 
the morning reflected a square, dark-complexioned countenance 
which could not be called unpleasing. In addition, he had a 
thorough knowledge and love of horses, and a profound contempt 
alike for the intellect and the morals of his fellow-men. To set 
against these advantages there was his lack of social standing. 
This he now determined to acquire, and eventually did acquire. 
The squires of the neighbourhood, less rigid than Mr. Preston, did 
not mould their conduct upon the lines of the bitter old Mosaic 
dispensation, and saw no reason why a modest, unassuming young 
fellow like Lightfoot, who rode straight to hounds and was ex- 
ceedingly obliging and useful in matters connected with the 
purehase or sale of hunters, should be treated as an outcast be- 
cause he had had the misfortune to have a scamp for a father. By 
degrees, therefore, they allowed him to become acquainted with 
their wives and daughters ; and if, in order to achieve this end, 
he had to part with some valuable animals at a less price than 
they had cost him, he did not consider the money thus sacrificed 
as thrown away. By the wives and daughters he was tolerated 
rather than liked ; which was a subject of regret to him, because 
his intention was to render his footing more sure by marrying one 
of the daughters. Women, as a rule, are at first attracted by a 
cold and reserved manner; but when they have tried to break it 
down in vain, they instinctively assume an attitude of antagonism ; 
and so Lightfoot, upon whom a certain reserve was imposed by 
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his blank indifference to everything under the sun except his own 
prospects, did not make much headway with the ladies. They 
asked him to dinner, however, and the men thought him a very 
decent sort of fellow. 

To the patient all things come, and to Mr. Lightfoot came, in 
the fulness of time, a piece of good fortune in the shape of an 
introduction to Miss Ripley. From that day his plans, hitherto 
somewhat vague, took definite form. Miss Ripley was _ per- 
sonally agreeable to him; her fortune, as a matter of course, 
was still more so; and what was most agreeable of all was that 
the acquisition of both seemed likely to cost but little trouble. 
As sharp as a needle in matters of material interest, he knew as 
little as he cared about affairs of the heart, and when he found 
that he had made a favourable impression upon this well-dowered 
maiden, imagined that all the rest would be plain sailing. For 
opposition on the part of the Preston family he was prepared ; but 
Miss Ripley was of age, and opposition which can be supported 
only by moral force was, in his eyes, scarcely worth taking into 
account. 

Had Lightfoot been able to overhear the description of his 
person and presumed character which was keeping Mrs. Preston 
from her bed at eleven o’clock at night, he would probably have 
been more amused than offended ; but if, on the other hand, Mr. 
Preston could have read the thoughts which were passing through 
Lightfoot’s mind at that same hour, he would most undoubtedly 
have been more offended than amused. The young man was 
sitting in the snuggery which was the only tolerably well-furnished 
room in the rambling old farmhouse that he had inherited from 
his father. With his hands thrust into his trousers’ pockets and 
his legs stretched out before him, he was meditatively smoking a 
cigar. The ‘ Field,’ which he had been reading, had slipped from 
his knees to the ground, and the current of his reflections ran 
somewhat on this wise :— 

‘I wonder how the deuce that old lawyer managed to get such 
a good business. Not by brains, that’s very certain. Of course he 
wants to keep the girl’s money, and small blame to him!—so 
should I. Only I don’t think I should be quite such a goose as to 
play my hand in the open way that he does. I don’t think I should 
be-rude to a man in my own house because I suspected my niece 
of having taken a fancy to him. It was bad form in the first 
place, and it was unnaturally stupid in the second. If she hadn’t 
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liked me before, she would have begun to like me then; and as 
for our young naval friend, I doubt whether he ever had much of 
a chance.’ He rose and took a turn or two upand down the room; 
then resumed his seat and his soliloquy. ‘I suppose I shall have 
to get the old fool’s consent, though. It isn’t essential, but it 
would look better—a great deal better ; and looks, after all, are of 
importance. I must think it over as soon as I have got her con- 
sent. I wonder how soon I might venture to speak. Could I do 
it at the races to-morrow, for instance? It would be doubtful 
policy to put off too long; still I believe women don’t like to be 
hurried—ladies, at least.’ He smiled as he recalled certain by- 
gone conquests which had not required much manceuvring on his 
part; but the smile left his features abruptly and was succeeded 
by an anxious frown. ‘I do hope,’ he muttered, ‘that I’m not 
going to perpetrate the absurdity of falling in love with this girl ! 
I certainly have a feeling about her that I never had about any one 
before ; but hang it, that’s not love, surely! It’s—it’s respect, or 
something of that sort—a very proper feeling to have towards 
one’s wife. Andyet ... . James Lightfoot, my good friend, you 
must mind what you’re about ; you’re letting your animal instincts 
get the better of you, sir. Come; I'll test you. Would you 
marry Miss Ripley if she hadn’t a hundred a year of her own? 
Not you!’ He laughed a little and drew a breath of relief. ‘I 
see how it is. She’s a handsome girl, and I’ve been playing a 
part till I’ve come almost to believe in it, that’s all. If there is a 
spice of reality in it, why, so much the better; it won’t last long 
enough to be any inconvenience.’ 

Reassured by this comforting conviction, Mr. Lightfoot went 
upstairs to bed, and was soon enjoying the sound sleep to which a 
fine constitution and a well-balanced mind entitled him. 
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III. 


NEITHER Mr. nor Mrs, Preston 
were in the habit of attending 
the annual Westhampton race- 
meeting. In their young days 
racing had been held to be a 
pastime reserved for the aris- 
tocratic and the disreputable, 
and now that they were old 
they felt no inclination to di- 
verge from the tra- 
i \\\} ditions of middle- 













class respectability. 
Miss Ripley, how- 
ever, was free to do 
as her friends did, 
and on the morn- 
ing to which this 
brief sketch of a 
part of her life has 
brought us, she 
might have been 
seen on the top of 
a drag near the 
winning-post, look- 
ing in the best of 
health and spirits, and delighting the eyes of the passers-by with 
her fresh beauty. 

The eyes of Mr. Lightfoot, who happened to be one of these, 
glistened when he caught sight of her; but he only bowed and 
walked on. He was a man who never neglected details, and he 
preferred being brought back to luncheon by the owner of the 
drag, with whom he was acquainted, to climbing up upon it 
without a direct invitation. He accomplished his purpose by-and- 
by without any difficulty ; for upon a racecourse his company was 
always sought with that extra cordiality which even the least 
avaricious of men cannot but show towards those whose advice 
may put them in the way of making a little money. He himself 
was quite aware of this circumstance, and was careful to pay for 
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his luncheon with a few judicious hints distributed among his 
entertainers. If he indulged himself with an occasional touch of 
irony at their expense, he only did so because he knew that there 
was not the slightest fear of their detecting it. To Miss Ripley 
he showed no marked attention, and it was not until she casually 
mentioned that she had never yet seen a start that he perceived 
his opportunity, and sprang at it before any one else could 
anticipate him. 

‘If you would allow me to pilot you through the crowd,’ he 
said, ‘ we might easily see the horses get off for the next race, and 
be back again before the finish.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Lightfoot,’ answered Violet ; ‘I should like 
it of all things.’ And presently the pair were wending their way, 
side by side, through as noisy and crowded a solitude as the most 
diffident lover could have desired. 

Diffidence was not exactly among Mr. Lightfoot’s defects, but 
he was far from feeling at his ease now. He had almost made 
up his mind before starting that he would propose that day; yet 
somehow the decisive moment seemed to have come upon him un- 
expectedly, and he was conscious of a recurrence of that singular 
sensation which he had attributed, the night before, to respect 
for the lady of his choice. Absorbed in his own thoughts, he 
scarcely heard what his companion was saying, and turned round 
with a start at last when he realised that a question was being 
addressed to him. 

‘I beg your pardon !—-you were asking whether I went to all 
the great races. Yes; 1 don’t miss many meetings, great or 
small. You see,’ he added in a slightly apologetic tone, ‘I haven’t 
a large number of interests in life, and I can’t boast of much 
talent or knowledge, except as regards horseflesh. That I do 
know something about; and a good race well ridden is a finer 
sight to look at than any one who only sees a | horse galloping and 
a man on his back can understand.’ 

‘Yes; no doubt. You are like the artists who go into 
ecstasies over old pictures which only strike ordinary mortals as 
being singularly unlike anything in nature. And then, I suppose,’ 
pursued Miss Ripley tentatively—for she was curious to discover 
whether current reports as to Mr. Lightfoot’s manner of living 
were well founded or not—‘I suppose you have the satisfaction of 
carrying away a nice little sum from each of these meetings.’ 

‘Well, no; I haven’t that satisfaction. I never bet.’ 
4—2 
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‘Never bet!’ repeated Violet, with raised eyebrows. ‘ And 
yet you always seem to know what horse will win.’ 

Lightfoot smiled. ‘ Not always. Here in my own county I 
can form a pretty shrewd guess, of course, but I don’t set up for a 
prophet elsewhere, and even here, as I told you, I don’t turn 
my knowledge to account. The fact is > He paused for a 
moment, looking down to the ground, then resumed rather hur- 
riedly: ‘Perhaps you may have heard—that is, you must have 
heard—about my poor father.’ _ 

Violet reddened and murmured something unintelligible; for 
indeed it was not easy to make any articulate response. 

‘He was more sinned against than sinning,’ the young man 
went on; ‘still it would be absurd to pretend that he was blame- 
less. I know what his temptations were, and I know what mine 
might easily be: so, fond as I am of racing, I have never owned a 
racer, and as for betting, I gave that up years ago, when I found 
what it might lead me to.’ 

The statement was not quite so straightforward as it appeared 
to be. Mr. Lightfoot, it was true, had so far taken to heart the 
lesson taught by his father’s misfortunes that he had determined 
never even to run a plater; but his reason for so determining was 
most likely identical with his reason for eschewing betting ; and that 
was a somewhat remarkable one. He had convinced himself that 
backing horses could not be made to pay. As he is probably the 
only experienced backer who has ever arrived at this conclusion— 
or, at all events, the only one who has had the courage of his 
convictions—the circumstance seems to deserve mention. Upon 
the present occasion his words had precisely the effect which he 
had intended them to have. Miss Ripley was not only very 
sorry for him, but admired his courage and candour. 

‘I dare say you are quite right,’ she said gently, after a short 
pause ; ‘it is always better to be upon the safe side. Only I don’t 
think you need have been much afraid of temptation.’ 

‘Why do you say that?’ asked the young man eagerly. 

‘ Because,’ she answered, raising her eyes frankly to his, ‘I am 
sure you are honest.’ 

The compliment was not, perhaps, expressed exactly in the 
form which a little more reflection would have suggested ; for, 
after all, it is an awkward thing to congratulate a man upon 
differing from his father with regard to that especial virtue, but 
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such as it was it gave intense satisfaction to Lightfoot, whose 
pale cheek flushed with pleasure. 

‘I won’t contradict you,’ he said. ‘It has been the one aim 
and object of my life to be perfectly straight in all my dealings. 
I have tried never to give any man an excuse for turning round 
upon me and saying, “I didn’t know what you were driving at.” 
I should like, if it were possible, always to let every one with 
whom I have to do know just what I am driving at.’ 

‘Why should that not be possible ?’ Miss Ripley asked. 

Lightfoot did not answer for a moment, but glanced at her in 
a peculiar manner. ‘ Well, it isn’t always possible,’ he said at 
last, with a sigh. ‘Sometimes one hasn’t the necessary courage.’ 

In this instance, nevertheless, he had certainly shown the 
courage which he disclaimed. Miss Ripley perfectly understood 
his meaning, and he saw that she understood it. Had he been 
more experienced in the ways of women, he might have thought 
her composure a disquieting omen; but as a matter of fact, he 
interpreted it in quite the opposite sense, and concluded with 
exultation that the victory was won. 

‘Miss Ripley,’ he began gravely, but got no further; for at 
that moment there arose a general shout of ‘ They’re off!’ Then 
came a thundering sound upon the turf, and half a dozen brightly 
coloured jackets flashed past and were gone. 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Lightfoot penitently, ‘ I forgot all about 
the start.’ 

‘So did I,’ answered Violet; ‘ but it doesn’t matter. Iam 
one of those ignorant persons whom you spoke of, who see nothing 
in arace except a number of horses galloping, and I shouldn’t 
have known whether it was a good start or a bad one. Shall we 
go back now ?’ 

Lightfoot assented silently. The interruption had disturbed 
his ideas, and he had to rehearse the speech that he had intended 
making over again. However, Fate or Fortune had decreed that 
that speech was to remain unuttered. On a sudden a shrill voice | 
from the crowd piped out, ‘Hi! mum, yer gown’s afire! ’—and an 
instant afterwards something had taken place which called for 
action, not words. A blazing fuzee, flung away by some careless 
smoker, might have robbed the world of a charming woman and 
Mr. Lightfoot of a fair prospect of 40,000/., had that gentleman 
not happened to be a man who kept his wits about him in times 
of emergency. Violet scarcely realised her danger till the whole 
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thing was over. Without a moment’s warning she found herself 
thrown down upon the grass; she saw but scarcely felt the flames 
which for one second enveloped her, and which Lightfoot, who 
had torn off his coat and wrapped it tightly round the girl’s body, 
had some little difficulty in extinguishing; but in her bewilderment 
she had no time to be frightened, and when she fully recovered 








her senses all peril was past. Lightfoot was standing over her, _ 


pale, and panting a little ; his shirt-sleeve was burnt up to the 
shoulder. A policeman had run up and was keeping back the 
crowd. Violet, looking down, discovered that nothing remained 
of her dress except a blackened rag; her right hand was somewhat 
red and blistered, but otherwise she was quite unhurt, and said 
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so, laughing rather hysterically in answer to the young man’s 
anxious inquiries. 

‘We had better get out of this as soon as possible,’ Lightfoot 
said. The policeman was helping him on with his coat, and he 
winced slightly as he passed his arm into the sleeve. ‘Get back, will 
you!’ he exclaimed savagely, turning round upon the crowd, which, 
was following close upon the heels of the charred couple. ‘ What 
the devil do you expect to get by hustling us? Do you think we 
are going to burst into flames again for youramusement? I only 
wish I knew which of you cads threw down that lighted match ?’ 

‘What would you do to him?’ asked Violet, glancing at the 
young man’s angry face. She had never seen Mr. Lightfoot in a 
passion before, and the truth is that wrath was very becoming to 
him—as indeed it is to all pale-complexioned men. 

‘I would break his neck,’ answered Lightfoot, looking as if he 
fully meant what he said. ‘Thank Heaven it is no worse! You 
have had a narrow shave, Miss Ripley. Are you sure you are not 
hurt ?’ 

‘Quite sure. And you? Oh, but you are!—you are dread- 
fully hurt!’ she exclaimed suddenly, catching sight of her com- 
panion’s hand, which in truth presented a sufficiently sickening 
spectacle. 

He put it behind his back hastily. ‘It is nothing,’ he 
said ; ‘only a scorch. These things always look worse than they 
really are.’ 

And before Violet could say more she was surrounded by 
excited friends, enveloped in shawls, helped into the carriage of a 
good-natured lady, and driven off homewards. Not until she was 
a mile away from the racecourse did she remember that she had 
not even spoken a word of thanks to the man who had saved her 
life. 
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As for Mr. Lightfoot, it is probable that if he had encountered 
the heedless author of the accident he would have abstained, 
after all, from breaking the neck of one who had rendered him a 
signal service. He felt quite sure of success now, and the week 
which he spent in hed, by the doctor’s orders, was not an un- 
pleasant week, in spite of the sufferings which a badly burnt arm 
and hand necessarily entailed. It brought him, among other 
agreeable things, a host of inquiries and congratulations, a vast 
supply of flowers, grapes, and ice from all quarters, and a very 
prettily expressed note from Miss Ripley, in which all previous 
omissions were amply atoned for. He had never in-his life 
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trusted to luck, nor believed much in any such thing; but he 
could not help thinking that he was in luck’s way now, and he 
would have been still more convinced of this if he had understood 
his case better and had known the turn that affairs were taking 
at Mayfield. 

The peace of that quiet household had been a good deal 
disturbed by Miss Ripley’s accident. Mr. Preston, feeling that 
decency forbade him any longer to refuse the acquaintance of the 
obnoxious Lightfoot, had grumbled and growled in a manner not 
usual with him, and had made things very uncomfortable for his 
wife, who, for her part, had been thrown into such agitation by 
the mere thought of her niece’s adventure as to lose her appetite 
for two whole days. ‘ My dear,’ she repeated over and over again 
to Violet, ‘I don’t know what Bob will say when he hears of this!’ 

And perhaps it was rather a pity that the point should have 
been so much dwelt upon; because, when a letter bearing the 
Portsmouth post-mark arrived a few days later, Miss Ripley 
naturally requested to be informed what Bob had said—a request 
which, as it happened, there was a difficulty about acceding to. 
Mrs. Preston tried te temporise and equivocate. She said, ‘Oh, 
he was dreadfully distressed—he thought we ought all to be very 
thankful that it was no worse—I don’t recollect his exact words,’ 
and so forth ; but it wouldn’t do. She had long ago established 
an unfortunate standing order to the effect that all her letters 
might be read by her niece upon the condition that the latter 
should undertake to answer them, and she found herself unable 
to revoke this contract at pleasure. Indeed, it was under her 
very nose, and in spite of all her expostulations, that Miss Ripley 
seized Bob’s letter and read the following odious sentences :— 

‘Please offer my congratulations to Violet on her escape. 
Mr. Lightfoot is also to be congratulated, notwithstanding his 
singed wing ; and I take it that before long I shall be called upon 
to congratulate them both again—though not on an escape. As 
for you, my dear mother, I can but condole with you and with my 
father. It is sad to think that, in spite of all our efforts, 40,0001. 
are likely to pass away from the family for ever; but we must 
console ourselves with the thought that we have done our best to 
keep them.’ 

It was all very well for Mrs. Preston to begin sobbing be«wwse 
Violet, after reading this, declared in so many words that her 
cousin was no gentleman ; but tears, though they may serve to 
4—5 
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bring about apologies and embraces, cannot blot out a written 
insult, and when Miss Ripley set forth to take a long walk and 
recover herself, her anger against the brutal Bob was not one whit 
diminished. 

Perhaps it was chance that led her to turn her steps in the 
direction of Mr. Lightfoot’s house: it certainly was nothing else 
that brought him out to the gate, with his arm in a sling and his 
pale face paler than usual. But when once these two had met, 
chance had nothing further to say to the matter, and the outcome 
of their interview was inevitable. It did not last long, and the 
language employed on both sides was calm and sober; but it 
ended in a manner highly satisfactory to one, at least, of the par- 
ties concerned, while as for the other, the frequency with which 
she assured herself, during the course of her walk home, that she 
had done the right thing in engaging herself to Mr. Lightfoot, 
may be taken as evidence that she also was satisfied. It was true 
that she did not love him; but that was only because it was not 
in her nature to fall in love with anybody. Besides, she had been 
careful to inform him of this possible drawback to their happiness, 
and he had not seemed to think much of it. He had answered at 
once that there was love enough in his heart for two; which, to 
be sure, when you came to analyse it, was a rather nonsensical 
speech. Still it had been well meant, and Mr. Lightfoot was a 
kind, noble, and disinterested man, who would do his best to 
make the life which he had saved happy, and to whom she, on her 
side, would certainly endeavour to be a good wife. And having 
arrived at this climax, Miss Ripley, who happened to be in an 
unfrequented wood at the time, sat down on the ground and cried 
for five minutes as if her heart would break. After that, she 
dried her eyes and marched cheerfully homewards to break the 
news. 

This, of course, was a task’ demanding some little courage, and 
Violet knew that nothing but the most uncompromising opposi- 
tion was to be looked for from her uncle. But the tone which 
Mr. Preston took up was not quite what she had anticipated, nor 
did she find it by any means so easy to combat as reproaches and 
denunciations would have been. 

‘My dear girl,’ the old gentleman said, after blowing his nose 
loudly several times and looking quite heart-broken, ‘ you are 
now your own mistress, and I am deprived of all control over your 
actions. This may or may not be an unfortunate fact—you and I 
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are hardly likely to agree as to that—but a fact it is. If, then, 
| you see fit to make a match of which I must strongly disapprove, I 
can neither forbid your doing so nor take any steps to protect you 
from the consequences of your choice, except in seeing that your 
money is settled upon yourself. Yet, in consideration of my age 
and of the many years during which I have been your guardian, 
you may perhaps be disposed to allow some little weight to my 
ik wishes and judgment.’ 

‘Uncle William,’ said the girl, ‘you know very well that 
I should never think of marrying anybody without your full 
consent.’ 

‘In that case, my dear, there is not the slightest chance of 
your marrying Mr. Lightfoot.’ 

‘Oh, but I think you will give your consent. You may not 
like him personally ; but you would not be so unjust as to prevent 
our marriage because your taste does not happen to agree with 
mine, and you must admit that there is not a word to be said 
against Mr. Lightfoot’s character.’ 

‘I admit nothing, my dear,’ replied Mr. Preston, with a wave 
of his hand and a smile—‘I admit nothing; and as for what you 
call personal dislike, I believe I am not so silly as to dislike any 

) man without a reason. But are you convinced that you yourself 
like this man? “ Like” is not a strong enough word: are you 
convinced that you love him?’ 

‘Do you think it possible that I should have accepted him if I 
had not cared for him ?’ 

‘Oh, dear me, yes !—quite possible. Probable, indeed, taking 
all the circumstances into account. Now I am going to touch upon 
a delicate subject,’ continued Mr. Preston, ‘and I may perhaps 
offend your pride, but where the happiness of two lives is at 
stake one should not be over-squeamish. You know, my dear 
Violet, that although I do not talk about all that I see, I am 
not blind; and the attachment which existed not so very long 
ago between you and my son Robert was sufficiently obvious——’ 
, ‘There never was anything of the sort!’ interrupted Violet, 

with her cheeks aflame. ‘ You are altogether mistaken.’ 

Mr. Preston laughed gently and shook his head. ‘Pique, my 
dear, pique—just what I expected. Now lovers’ quarrels are all 
very fine, but we mustn’t go beyond the limits of reconciliation. 
Believe me, Robert is ; 

‘I know perfectly well what Robert is,’ broke in Violet impa- 
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tiently ; ‘and I know what he never will be, too. He was polite 
enough to tell me that he would like my money very much, 
but that marrying me would be paying too longa price for it ; and 
since then he has written a most insulting letter about me with- 
out any provocation. I can’t imagine any two people detesting 
one another more cordially than Robert and I.’ 

‘That is absurd, my dear,’ answered Mr. Preston placidly. 
‘No man—Bob least of all—would make such a speech as you 
mention, but I can easily believe that the fact of your being 
well off might lead him to conceal his feelings. From Mr. 
Lightfoot, on the other hand, I should not expect so much 
scrupulousness.’ 

‘Mr. Lightfoot,’ returned Violet, ‘has never given you any 
excuse for saying that.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t expect it of him, that’s all. I shouldn’t 
expect it of the generality of mankind. Are you really under the 
impression that Mr. Lightfoot would marry you if you hadn’t a 
penny?’ 

‘I am quite sure that he would,’ replied Violet firmly ; ‘and 
so would you be if you knew him better. Uncle William, if I can 
convince you that it is myself and not my money that he cares 
for, will you consent to—to what he wishes?’ 

Mr. Preston rubbed his hands and said cheerfully, ‘ Now that 
is what I call sensible ; that is bringing matters to a reasonable 
issue. Yes, my dear; you have only to convince me that this 
young man is wholly disinterested, and I will give you away to him 
on your wedding-day—I won’t say with pleasure, but at least 
with proper resignation. You may tell him so from me, if you 
like.’ 

The cautious solicitor thought he had never in his life taken 
upon him a safer engagement, and indeed Violet, who now left 
the room, was aware that the process by which conviction could 
be brought home to her uncle must needs be somewhat difficult 
of discovery. She had, however, already in her mind a half- 
formed project which, if carried into effect, could not fail to silence 
the veriest sceptic. 

The next day Mr. Lightfoot drove up to the door in a dog- 
cart, prepared to make formal announcement of his engagement 
to Violet, and to receive her ex-guardian’s blessing or submit to his 
curses with an equal mind. But Mr. Preston was in his office at 
Westhampton, and it was Miss Ripley who received her suitor 
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when he was admitted into the drawing-room. The first moment 
of meeting was one of some slight embarrassment to them both. 
Lightfoot was not sure how far he would be expected to assume 
the lover’s part, and Violet was in mortal terror lest he should 
assume it only too unequivocally. She therefore contrived, with 
more agility than grace, to keep a barrier of furniture between 
her and her visitor until he was safely seated; after which she 
came out from her intrenchments and took a chair opposite to him. 

‘Your uncle is not at home, I hear,’ he remarked presently. 

‘No; and I am glad he is not, because I wanted to see you 
before you spoke to him. I am sorry to say that he objects 
decidedly to our engagement.’ 

‘ Ah, I expected that,’ observed Lightfoot. 

‘ But why ?’ asked Violet, with a touch of impatience. ‘Why 
should you have expected him to object ?’ 

‘Why, naturally, because he doesn’t want to lose the interest 
of a fortune,’ thought Lightfoot ; but he only looked down and 
said, ‘ Have you forgotten what I told you the other day about my 
father ?’ 

‘Oh, but indeed it was not that,’ cried Violet. ‘Iam sure he 
never—at least, that was not at all what he was thinking of. I 
had better say it out at once, though it is rather disagreeable: he 
accused you of being mercenary.’ 

‘Yes? Well, you see, Miss Ripley, a good many people are 
mercenary.’ 

‘So it seems; but I hope you are not one of them.’ 

‘I hope not; only a man who marries an heiress must be pre- 
pared for such accusations, and I’m afraid we can’t alter the fact 
that you are an heiress. I don’t think we ought to let your 
uncle’s opposition trouble us too much. No doubt it would be far 
pleasanter to have his cordial approval of our marriage ; but if we 
can’t have it—well, we must do without it.’ 

Violet drew back. ‘I could not do that,’ she said. ‘I couldn’t 
marry you, or any one, without my uncle’s consent. He has 
always been like a father to me, and however much I might think 
him in the wrong, I should feel it impossible to defy him. But I 
think I can bring him round.’ 

Lightfoot swallowed down his irritation. ‘ You are quite right, 
Miss Ripley,’ he replied quietly, ‘and I will do my best to be 
patient if you don’t succeed at first. The unfortunate thing is 
that your uncle is one of those practical men who don’t change 
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their opinions without clear evidence to go upon, and how we are 
to bring evidence to show that I am not mercenary I confess I 
don’t quite see.’ 

‘Yet such a thing might be done,’ observed Violet. ‘ Mr. 
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Lightfoot, would you mind if I had no money—if I gave all my 
money away?’ 

Lightfoot’s heart stood still; but he had great self-command, 
and his face did not change. To whom could she give her money 
away? Not to Mr. Preston, who would never dare to risk his 
reputation by accepting such a gift. Not to a charity; for her 
uncle might safely be trusted to avert so dire a catastrophe as 
that. On the other hand, the threat, if made in good faith, as it 
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doubtless would be, might prove effectual in overcoming the old 
man’s obstinacy. These reflections, which passed through his 
brain like lightning, enabled him to answer with perfect com- 
posure, ‘Surely you need hardly have asked that question. Are 
you, too, beginning to suspect me of being a fortune-hunter ?’ 

Violet’s reply was intercepted by the entrance of Mrs. Preston, 
who had not been informed of Mr. Lightfoot’s presence, and who 
was thrown into such an agony of embarrassment when she re- 
cognised him that he felt bound in common humanity to release 
her from her sufferings and take himself off with all despatch. 
He would have been glad to have heard something rather more 
explicit from Miss Ripley with regard to her intentions, but upon 
the whole he was not ill satisfied, feeling that there could be no 
real danger of her parting with her fortune. ‘What a fool that 
girl is!’ he muttered to himself as he drove out of the gates. 
‘I was very nearly in love with her an hour ago, but I'll be 
hanged if I am now!’ 

Violet, at the same moment, was replying to certain tearful 
ejaculations of her aunt’s. ‘What doI seein him? I see that 
he is trustworthy and unselfish, and that he cares for me for my 
own sake. Isn’t that enough? I never noticed his nose. I dare 
say it is a snub, as you say so; but really I shouldn’t care if it 
were as crooked as a ram’s horn. I am not particular about 
noses.’ 

All that evening Mr. Preston was bland and amiable. He 
made no allusion to his niece’s matrimonial prospects, and when 
she begged for a few minutes’ private conversation on business, 
answered that if to-morrow morning would do as well be should 
prefer to wait. ‘Never hurry your lawyer, my dear,’ said he with 
a comfortable sigh. ‘There is always plenty of time—plenty of 
time.’ 

Violet smiled. If her uncle had guessed what the nature of 
her business was, he would have been a little less apathetic, she 
thought. And when the next morning came, she certainly had 
the satisfaction of startling him out of his professional composure. 

‘If you please, Uncle William,’ said she demurely, ‘I want 
you to draw out a deed of gift—that is the proper expression, is 
it not ?—making over the whole of my money to my well-beloved 
cousin, Robert Preston.’ 

Mr. Preston bounded on his chair, and his double eye-glass 
dropped. ‘ You mean this for a joke, I suppose,’ he said presently. 
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‘Oh, no. Some people value money above all things, you 
know, and others don’t care so much about it. It is a pity not to 
gratify everybody’s tastes when one has the power. At any rate, 
I suppose you will admit now that Mr. Lightfoot is not a fortune- 
hunter.’ 

* May I ask whether Mr. Lightfoot has been informed of your 
scheme ?’ 

‘I had not time to tell him all about it, but I believe he 
understood that I meant to part with my money.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Preston, stretching out his legs and leaning 
back in his chair with a smile. ‘ Well, Violet, I can only say that 
if, after you have impoverished yourself, he is still willing to 
marry you, I shall be proud to welcome him into the family ; but 
I am afraid I must decline to give you the assistance which you 
ask for. You see, people would be sure to say unpleasant things 
about it, and much as I value money, I value my character even 
more highly. Still, if you are quite determined, I dare say there 
are lawyers in Westhampton who would do the business for you. 
Robinson, for instance—a very respectable man in his small way.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Violet. ‘Then I will lose no time in apply- 
ing to him.’ With that, she rose to leave the room, but rather 
marred the dignity of her exit by pausing upon the threshold to 
say, ‘I suppose we may take it for granted that Robert will accept 
this money ?’ 

‘That,’ replied Mr. Preston, ‘is a point upon which I don’t 
feel called upon to offer an opinion.’ 

‘ J think he will accept,’ said Violet defiantly. 

‘Well,’ answered her uncle, with perfect good humour, ‘ per- 
haps he will: Perhaps he will.’ 

So Miss Ripley, with an uncomfortable impression that the 
interview had somehow or other been lacking in dramatic effect, 
drove off to Westhampton, where, under her orders, the astonished 
Robinson duly drew up a rough copy of the deed which was to 
deprive his client of all means of subsistence. 

As for Mr. Preston, he too betook himself to the town shortly 
afterwards, and, having written and despatched a letter to Ports- 
mouth, sat down in the arm-chair at his office, rubbing his hands 
and chuckling softly. ‘I call this great fun,’ he said aloud; and 
when his eldest son, a grave personage, inquired to what he 
alluded, he replied, ‘ Oh, to nothing worth repeating. You wouldn’t 
see the joke, Thomas.’ 
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Two days elapsed, upon both of which Mr, Lightfoot called at 
Mayfield, with the discouraging result of finding nobody at home ; 
and on the third Violet, who had purposely avoided meeting her 
suitor until she should have tidings of importance to communicate 
to him, received the following letter :— 


‘High Street, Westhampton, August 3, 188-. 

‘Madam,—-We beg to inform you that we have this day heard 
from Lieutenant Robert Preston, H.M.S. Ewcellent, Portsmouth, 
who expresses his readiness to accept the personal property which 
you desire to be conveyed to him, and which, as we understood 
from you, amounts in round numbers to forty thousand pounds 
(40,000/.) Awaiting your further instructions, we have the 
honour to be, Madam, 

‘Your obedient servants, 
‘ ROBINSON AND THOMPSON.’ 


There was a curt and businesslike tone about this missive which 
was not altogether satisfactory to its recipient. She had, however, 
the comfort of tossing it across the table to her uncle and remark- 
ing, ‘I told you so!’ 

Mr. Preston deliberately stuck his glasses on his nose and 
read the letter through; after which he remarked ‘Hah!’ Then 
he restored it to its envelope and handed it back to his niece with 
a subdued * Hum! ’—which two ejaculations apparently exhausted 
all that he had to say upon the subject. 

‘You see!’ cried Violet triumphantly. 

‘I see;—yes. And now perhaps I had better see Mr. Light- 
foot.’ 

‘The sooner the better. I will send a note at once asking 
him to come over. But I think I ought just to tell him what I 
have done before he meets you, Uncle William.’ 

Mr. Preston said that that would no doubt be the best plan; 
and so, when Mr. Lightfoot put in an appearance—as he did 
within the hour—he was shown into the drawing-room, where 
Miss Ripley, with sparkling eyes and a slightly flushed face, was 
waiting for him. 

She presented so much the appearance of being in a towering 
passion that Lightfoot was seriously alarmed, and began to wonder 
which of the peccadilloes of his past life could have been reported 
to her. 
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‘What is it, Miss Ripley ?’ he inquired anxiously. ‘I trust 
I have not been so unlucky as to offend you?’ 

‘You? Ohdear, no! I only wished to tell you something. 
You know I asked you, the other day, whether you would mind if 
I gave all my money away, and you said it was needless even to 
ask such a question. Well; now I have done it. I have given 
my money away, and my uncle can’t possibly accuse you of being 
mercenary any longer. You will find him in his study, and ——’ 

‘You have given your money away!’ exclaimed Lightfoot, 
aghast. ‘ And to whom, pray ?’ 

‘To my cousin Robert—if it signifies.’ 

‘And do you mean to say that he has taken it ?’ 

Violet made a sign of assent. 

‘Then he must be the most contemptible fellow that ever 
walked the earth !’ 

‘He is. At least, I don’t know What does it matter 
whether he is or not? He has got what he wants, and we have 
got rid of what we don’t want, and there’s an end of it!’ 

‘An end of it!—I should think there was an end of it!’ 
was Lightfoot’s unspoken comment. ‘Why, the girl’s a raving 
maniac!’ Then he said aloud: ‘I very much regret, Miss Ripley, 
that you should have been so precipitate. When you spoke of 
parting with your fortune, I presumed, of course, that you were 
merely employing a figure of speech. I can assure you that my 
affection for you is not at all diminished by the step that you 
have taken, although I may have my own opinion about your 
wisdom and about the honesty of your relations. But as for 
marrying upon nothing but my small income, I am sorry to say 
that such a thing is altogether out of the question.’ 

‘Do you mean me to understand, then, that all is over 
between us?’ inquired Violet, maintaining her composure very 
creditably. 

‘I fear that it must be so. I need not say how painful this 
is to me.’ 

‘You need not; I can fully enter into your feelings of disap- 
pointment. I also am disappointed—in you. Probably, though, 
you are no worse than your neighbours, and I do not forget that 
you saved my life. Iam only sorry that it has turned out less valu- 

able than you supposed at the time. Good-bye, Mr. Lightfoot.’ 

‘Good-bye, Miss Ripley. I hope you will not live to repent 
of your mistaken generosity.’ 





Vi 
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When the door had closed behind the discomfited Lightfoot, 
Violet betook herself to her uncle’s study. 

‘Well; has he gone?’ asked Mr. Preston briskly. 

‘He has gone. Uncle William, I find that I have been 
mistaken in Mr. Lightfoot.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Well, I don’t wish to speak in any spirit of 
boastfulness, but Iam bound to say that J never made any mistake 
about him from the first. The truth is, my dear girl, that although 
you might not suppose it, I really do know a little more about 
men and things than you do. I know, for instance, that 
when a young lady talks about marrying A and handing over 
all her possessions to B, she does not in her heart of hearts 
believe that B stands for Barabbas or A for Angel. B does not 
stand for Barabbas, my dear, but for Bob, and Robert is not a 
robber. If, by any chance, you should think that you owe him 
an apology, you will soon have an opportunity of offering it; for 
I have made so bold as to telegraph for him in anticipation of 
what has occurred, and it would not surprise me if he were to 
arrive by the evening express.’ 

Having thus delivered himself, Mr. Preston seized his hat and 
escaped from the house before any reply could be made ; and it 
may be presumed that Violet spent the remainder of the day in a 
wholesome exercise of self-examination, for when Bob was sent 
out into the garden, that evening, to look for his cousin, he found 
her very meek and subdued. ; 

‘ My father tells me that you are anxious to beg my pardon,’ 
he remarked, after they had shaken hands. 

. *I don’t know why he should think so; but I am sure I 
am willing to beg your pardon, Bob, if you consider yourself 
aggrieved. As everybody seems to be against me, I suppose I 
had better confess myself in the wrong at once, for the sake of 
peace ; though I do think that, if there is to be any begging of 
pardons, you might begin by begging mine for the horrid letter 
that you wrote about me.’ 

‘I don’t see that at all,’ returned Bob. ‘I wrote that I 
expected to hear of your engagement to Lightfoot very soon, and 
I did hear of it sooner even than I had anticipated. Was that 
any reason for throwing forty thousand pounds and a studied 
insult at my head? How you can ever have believed that I was 
serious in accepting such a gift passes my comprehension!’ 

‘You did accept it, though.’ 
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‘Only in obedience to my father’s instructions. He said 
there was no other way of opening your eyes and saving you from 


a life of misery. So I did as I was told; though I confess that - 


I didn’t half like it. A pretty fool I should have looked if 
Lightfoot had been sharp enough to see the trap!’ 

‘Poor Mr. Lightfoot! And I should have been burnt to 
death, but for his presence of mind. I don’t think it was very 
nice of you to write about himin that sneering way. Why did 
you do it, Bob ?’ 

‘Because I was jealous of him, I suppose. Oh, Violet, you 
must have known the truth !—you must have known that I loved 
you from the very first day that we met. I should have told you 
so long ago, if it hadn’t been for that cursed money! And even 
now : 

‘Don’t call your money names,’ she interrupted quietly ; ‘ you 
won’t find it a curse when you get used to it.’ 

‘It is not my money,’ cried Bob. ‘ What do you mean?’ 

‘Only that it 7s your money, or will be very shortly. You 
took it, and now I am determined that you shall keep it.’ 

‘I pass for being a rather determined sort of person too,’ 
remarked Bob, ‘and I can assure you that I mean you to keep 
your money for yourself.’ 

‘Even against my own wishes ?’ 

‘Without any regard for your wishes whatsoever.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Violet with a sigh, ‘since we are both so 
obstinate, I suppose there is only one way out of the difficulty. 
You will have to take the money and me with it, Bob.’ 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


SrrictLy speaking, there is nothing really and truly British; 
everybody and everything is a naturalised alien. Viewed as 
Britons, we all of us, human and animal, differ from one another 
simply in the length of time we and our ancestors have continu- 


_ously inhabited this favoured and foggy isle of Britain. Look, for 


example, at the men and women of us. Some of us, no doubt, 
are more or less remotely of Norman blood, and came over, like 
that noble family the Slys, with Richard Conqueror. Others of 
us, perhaps, are in the main Scandinavian, and date back a couple 
of generations earlier, to the bare-legged followers of Canute and 
Guthrum. Yet others, once more, are true Saxon Englishmen, 
descendants of Hengest, if there ever was a Hengest, or of Horsa, if 
a genuine Horsa ever actually existed. None of these, it is quite 
clear, have any just right or title to be considered in the last 
resort as true-born Britons; they are all of them just as much 
foreigners at bottom as the Spitalfields Huguenots or the Pem- 
brokeshire Flemings, the Italian organ-boy and the Hindoo prince 
disguised as a crossing-sweeper. But surely the Welshman and 
the Highland Scot at least are undeniable Britishers, sprung from 
the soil and to the manner born! Not a bit of it; inexorable 
modern science, diving back remorselessly into the remoter past, 
traces the Cymry across the face of Germany, and fixes in shadowy 
hypothetical numbers the exact date, to a few centuries, of the 
first prehistoric Gaelic invasion. Even the still earlier brown 
Euskarians and yellow Mongolians, who held the land before 
the advent of the ancient Britons, were themselves immigrants ; 
the very Autochthones in person turn out, on close inspection, to 
be vagabonds and wanderers and foreign colonists. In short, man 
as a whole is not an indigenous animal at allin the British Isles. 
Be he who he may, when we push his pedigree back to its prime 
original, we find him always arriving in the end by the Dover 
steamer or the Harwich packet. Five years, in fact, are quite suf- 
ficient to give him a legal title to letters of naturalisation, unless 
indeed he be a German grand-duke, in which case he can always 
become an Englishman offhand by Act of Parliament. 

It is just the same with all the other animals and plants that 
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now inhabit these isles of Britain. If there be anything at all 
with a claim to be considered really indigenous, it is the Scotch 
ptarmigan and the Alpine hare, the northern holygrass and the 
mountain flowers of the Highland summits. All the rest are 
sojourners and wayfarers, brought across as casuals, like the gipsies 
and the Oriental plane, at various times to the United Kingdom, 
some of them recently, some of them long ago, but not one of 
them (it seems), except the oyster, a true native. The common 
brown rat, for instance, as everybody knows, came over, not, it 
is true, with William the Conqueror, but with the Hanoverian 
dynasty and King George I. of blessed memory. The familiar 
cockroach, or ‘ black beetle,’ of our lower regions, is an Oriental 
importation of the last century. The hum of the mosquito is now 
just beginning to be heard in the land, especially in some big 
London hotels. The Colorado beetle is hourly expected by Cunard 
steamer; the Canadian roadside erigeron is well established 
already in the remoter suburbs; the phylloxera battens on our 
hothouse vines; the American river-weed stops the navigation on 
our principal canals. The Ganges and the Mississippi have long 
since flooded the tawny Thames, as Juvenal’s cynical friend de- 
clared the Syrian Orontes had flooded the Tiber. And what has 
thus been going on slowly within the memory of the last few 
generations has been going on constantly from time immemorial, 
and peopling Britain in all its parts with its now existing fauna 
and flora. 

But if all the plants and animals in our islands are thus ulti- 
mately imported, the question naturally arises, What was there in 
Great Britain and Ireland before any of their present inhabitants 
came to inherit them? The answer is, succinctly, Nothing. Or 
if this be a little too extreme, then let us imitate the modesty of 
Mr. Gilbert’s hero and modify the statement into hardly any- 
thing. In England, as in Northern Europe generally, modern 
history begins, not with the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but with 
the passing away of the glacial epoch. During that great age 
of universal ice our Britain, from end to end, was covered at 
various times by sea and by glaciers; it resembled on the whole 
the cheerful aspect of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla at the present 
day. A few reindeer wandered now and then over its frozen 
shores ; a scanty vegetation of the correlative reindeer-moss grew 
with difficulty under the sheets and drifts of endless snow; a 
stray walrus or an occasional seal basked in the chilly sunshine on 
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the ice-bound coast. But during the greatest extension of the 
North-European ice-sheet it’is probable that life in London was 
completely extinct ; the metropolitan area did not even vegetate. 
Snow and snow and snow and snow was then the short: sum-total 
of British scenery. Murray’s Guides were rendered quite unneces- 
sary, and penny ices were a drug in the market. England was 
given up to one unchanging universal winter. 

Slowly, however, times altered, as they are much given to 
doing; and a new era dawned upon Britain. The thermometer 
rose rapidly, or at least it would doubtless have risen, with effu- 
sion, if it had yet been invented. The land emerged from the 
sea, and southern plants and animals began to invade the area 
that was afterwards to be England, across the broad belt which 
then connected us with the Continental system. But in those 
days communications were slow and land transit difficult. You 
had to foot it. The European fauna and flora moved but gra- 
dually and tentatively north-westward, and before any large part 
of it could settle in England our island was finally cut off from 
the mainland by the long and gradual wearing away of the cliffs 
at Dover and Calais. That accounts for the comparative poverty 
of animal and vegetable life in England, and still more for its 
extreme paucity and meagreness in Ireland and the Highlands. 
It has been erroneously asserted, for example, that St. Patrick 
expelled snakes and lizards, frogs and toads, from the soil of Erin. 
This detail, as the French newspapers politely phrase it, is in- 
exact. St. Patrick did not expel the reptiles, because there were 
never any reptiles. in Ireland (except dynamiters) for him to 
expel. The creatures never got so far on their long and toilsome 
north-westward march before St. George’s Channel intervened to 
prevent their passage across to Dublin. It is really, therefore, to 
St. George, rather than to St. Patrick, that the absence of toads 
and snakes from the soil of Ireland is ultimately due. The 
doubtful Cappadocian prelate is well known to have been always 
death on dragons and serpents. 

As long ago as the sixteenth century, indeed, Verstegan the 
antiquary clearly saw that the existence of badgers and foxes in 
England implied the former presence of a belt of land joining the 
British Islands to the continent of Europe; for, as he acutely 
observed, nobody (before fox-hunting, at least) would ever have 
taken the trouble to bring them over. Still more does the pre- 
sence in our islands of the red deer, and formerly of the wild 
white cattle, the wolf, the bear, and the wild boar, to say nothing 
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of the beaver, the otter, the squirrel, and the weasel, prove that 
England was once conterminous with France or Belgium, At the 
very best of times, however, before Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel 
had killed positively the last ‘last wolf’ in Britain (several other 
‘last wolves’ having previously been despatched by various earlier 
intrepid exterminators), our English fauna was far from a rich 
one, especially as regards the larger quadrupeds. In bats, birds, 
and insects we have always done better, because to such creatures 
a belt of sea is not by any means an insuperable barrier ; whereas 
in reptiles and amphibians, on the contrary, we have always been 
weak, seeing that most reptiles are bad swimmers, and very few 
can rival the late lamented Captain Webb in his feat of crossing 
the Channel, as Leander and Lord Byron did the Hellespont. 

Only one good-sized animal, so far as known, is now peculiar 
to the British Isles, and that is our familiar friend the red grouse 
of the Scotch moors. I doubt, however, whether even he is really 
indigenous in the strictest sense of the word: that is to say, whether 
he was evolved in and for these islands exclusively, as the moa 
and the apteryx were evolved for New Zealand, and the extinct 
dodo for Mauritius alone. It is far more probable that the red 
grouse is the original variety of the willow grouse of Scandinavia, 
which has retained throughout the year its old plumage, while its 
more northern cousins among the fiords and fjelds have taken, 
under stress of weather, to donning a complete white dress in 
winter, and a grey or speckled tourist suit for the summer 
season. 

Even since the insulation of Britain a great many new plants 
and animals have been added to our population, both by human 
design and in several other casual fashions. The fallow deer is 
said to have been introduced by the Romans, and domesticated 
ever since in the successive parks of Celt and Saxon, Dane and 
Norman. The edible snail, still scattered thinly over our southern 
downs, and abundant at Box Hill and a few other spots in Surrey 
or Sussex, was brought over, they tell us, by the same luxurious 
Italian epicures, and is even now confined, imaginative naturalists 
declare, to the immediate neighbourhood of Roman stations. The 
medizeval monks, in like manner, introduced the carp for their 
Friday dinners. One of our commonest river mussels at the pre- 
sent day did not exist in England at all a century ago, but was 
ferried hither from the Volga, clinging to the bottoms of vessels 
from the Black Sea, and has now spread itself through all our 
brooks and streams to the very heart and centre of England. 
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Thus, from day to day, as in society at large, new introductions 
constantly take place, and old friends die out for ever. The 
brown rat replaces the old English black rat; strange weeds kill off 
the weeds of ancient days; fresh flies and grubs and beetles crop 
up, and disturb the primitive entomological balance. The bustard 
is gone from Salisbury Plain; the fenland butterflies have disap- 
peared with the drainage of the fens. In their place the red- 
legged partridge invades Norfolk; the American black bass is 
making himself quite at home, with Yankee assurance, in our 
sluggish rivers; and the spoonbill is nesting of its own accord 
among the warmer corners of the Sussex downs. 

In the plant world, substitution often takes place far more 
rapidly. I doubt whether the stinging nettle, which renders 
picnicking a nuisance in England, is truly indigenous; certainly 
the two worst kinds, the smaller nettle and the Roman nettle, 
are quite recent denizens, never straying, even at the present day, 
far from the precincts of farmyards and villages. The shepherd’s- 
purse and many other common garden weeds of cultivation are 
of Eastern origin, and came to us at first with the seed-corn and 
the peas from the Mediterranean region. Corn-cockles and corn- 
flowers are equally foreign and equally artificial; even the scarlet 
poppy, seldom found except in wheat-fields or around waste 
places in villages, has probably followed the course of tillage from 
some remote and ancient Eastern origin. There is a pretty blue 
veronica which was unknown in England some thirty years since, 
but which then began to spread in gardens, and is now one of 
the commonest and most troublesome weeds throughout the 
whole country. Other familiar wild plants have first been brought 
over as garden flowers. There is the wallflower, for instance, 
now escaped from cultivation in every part of Britain, and man- 
tling with its yellow bunches both old churches and houses, and 
also the crannies of the limestone cliffs around half the shores of 
England. The common stock has similarly overrun the sea-front 
of the Isle of Wight; the monkey-plant, originally a Chilian 
flower, has run wild in many boggy spots in England and Wales; 
and a North American balsam, seldom cultivated even in cottage 
gardens, has managed to establish itself in profuse abundance along 
the banks of the Wey about Guildford and Godalming. One little 
garden linaria, at first employed as an ornament for hanging- 
,. baskets, has become so common on old walls and banks as to be 
now considered a mere weed, and exterminated accordingly by 
VOL. VII.—NO. 37, N.S. 5 
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fashionable gardeners. Such are the unaccountable reverses of 
fortune, that one age will pay fifty guineas a bulb for a plant 
which the next age grubs up unanimously as a vulgar intruder. 
White of Selborne noticed with delight in his own kitchen that 
rare insect, the Oriental cockroach, lately imported; and Mr. 
Brewer observed with joy in his garden at Reigate the blue Bux- 
baum speedwell, which is now the acknowledged and hated pest 
of the Surrey agriculturist. 

The history of some of these waifs and strays which go to make 
up the wider population of Britain is indeed sufficiently remark- 
able. Like all islands, England has a fragmentary fauna and 
flora, whose members have often drifted towards it in the most 
wonderful and varied manner. Sometimes they bear witness to 
ancient land connections, as in the case of the spotted Portuguese 
slug which Professor Allman found calmly disporting itself on the 
basking cliffs in the Killarney district. In former days, when 
Spain and Ireland joined hands in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, 
the ancestors of this placid Lusitanian mollusk must have ranged 
(good word to apply to slugs) from the groves of Cintra to the 
Cove of Cork. But, as time rolled on, the cruel crawling sea rolled 
on also, and cut away all the western world from the foot of the 
Asturias to Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. So the spotted slug continued 
to survive in two distinct and divided bodies, a large one in south- 
western Europe, and a small isolated colony, all alone by itself, 
around the Kerry mountains and the Lakes of Killarney. At 
other times pure accident accounts for the presence of a particular 
species in the mainlands of Britain. For example, the Bermuda 
grass-lily, a common American plant, is known in a wild state 
nowhere in Europe save at a place called Woodford, in county 
Galway. Nobody ever planted it there; it has simply sprung up 
from some single seed, carried over, perhaps, on the feet of a bird, 
or cast ashore by the Gulf Stream on the hospitable coast of 
Western Ireland. Yet there it has flourished and thriven ever 
since, a naturalised British subject of undoubted origin, without 
ever spreading to north or south above a few miles from its 
adopted habitat. 

There are several of these unconscious American importations 
in various parts of Britain, some of them, no doubt, brought over 
with seed-corn or among the straw of packing-cases, but others 
unconnected in any way with human agency, and owing their 
presence here to natural causes, That pretty little Yankee weed, 
the claytonia, now common in parts of Lancashire and Oxfordshire, 
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first made its appearance amongst us, I believe, by its seeds being 
accidentally included with the sawdust in which Wenham Lake 
ice is packed for transport. The Canadian river-weed is known 
first to have escaped from the botanical gardens at Cambridge, 
whence it spread rapidly through the congenial dykes and sluices 
of the fen country, and so into the éntire navigable network of the 
Midland counties. But there are other aliens ‘of older settlement 
amongst us, aliens of American origin which nevertheless arrived 
in Britain, in all probability, long before Columbus ever set foot 
on the low basking sandbank of Cat Island. Such is the jointed 
pond-sedge of the Hebrides, a water-weed found abundantly in 
the lakes and tarns of the Isle of Skye, Mull and Coll, and the 
west coast of Ireland, but occurring nowhere else throughout the 
whole expanse of Europe or Asia. How did it get there ? Clearly its 
seeds were either washed by the waves or carried by birds, and 
thus deposited on the nearest European shores to America. But 
if Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace had been alive in pre-Columban 
days (which, as Euclid remarks, is absurd), he would readily have 
inferred, from the frequent occurrence of such unknown plants 
along the western verge of Britain, that a great continent lay un- 
explored to the westward, and would promptly have proceeded to 
discover and annex it. As Mr. Wallace was not yet born, how- 
ever, Columbus took a mean advantage over him, and discovered 
it first by mere right of primogeniture. 

In other cases, the circumstances under which a particular 
plant appears in England are often very suspicious. Take the 
instance of the belladonna, or deadly nightshade, an extremely 
rare British species, found only in the immediate neighbourhood 
of old castles and monastic buildings. Belladonna, of course, is a 
deadly poison, and was much used in the half-magical, half-criminal 
sorceries of the Middle Ages. Did you wish to remove a trouble- 
some rival or an elder brother, you treated him to a dose of 
deadly nightshade. Yet why should it, in company with many 
other poisonous exotics, be found so frequently around the ruins 
of monasteries? Did the holy fathers—but no, the thought is too 
irreverent. Let us keep our illusions, and forget the friar and 
the apothecary in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

Belladonna has never fairly taken root in English soil. It 
remains, like the Roman snail andthe Portuguese slug, a mere casual 
straggler about its ancient haunts. But there are other plants 


which have fairly established their claim to be considered as 
5—2 
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native-born Britons, though they came to us at first as aliens and 
colonists from foreign parts. Such, to take a single case, is the 
history of the common alexanders, now a familiar weed around 
villages and farmyards, but only introduced into England as a pot- 
herb about the eighth or ninth century. It was long grown in 
cottage gardens for table purposes, but has for ages been super- 
seded in that way by celery. Nevertheless, it continues to grow 
all about our lanes and hedges, side by side with another quaintly 
named plant, bishop-weed or gout-weed, whose very titles in 
themselves bear curious witness to its original uses in this isle of 
Britain. I don’t know why, but it is an historical fact that the 
early prelates of the English Church, saintly or otherwise, were 
peculiarly liable to that very episcopal disease, the gout. Whether 
their frequent fasting produced this effect; whether, as they 
themselves piously alleged, it was due to constant kneeling on 
the cold stones of churches ; or whether, as their enemies rather 
insinuated, it was due in greater measure to the excellent wines 
presented to them by their Italian confréres, is a minute question 
to be decided by Mr. Freeman, not by the present humble in- 
quirer. But the fact remains that bishops and gout got indelibly 
associated in the public mind; that the episcopal toes were looked 
upon as especially subject to that insidious disease up to the very 
end of the last century; and that they do say the bishops even 
now—but I refrain from the commission of scandalum mag- 
natum. Anyhow, this particular weed was held to be a specific 
for the bishop’s evil; and being introduced and cultivated for the 
purpose, it came to be known indifferently to herbalists as bishop- 
weed and gout-weed. It has now long since ceased to be a 
recognised member of the British Pharmacopezia, but, having over- 
run our lanes and thickets in its flush period, it remains to this 
day a visible botanical and etymological memento of the past 
twinges of episcopal remorse. 

Taken as a whole, one may fairly say that the total population 
of the British Isles consists mainly of three great elements. The 
first and oldest—the only one with any real claim to be considered 
as truly native—is the cold Northern, Alpine and Arctic element, 
comprising such animals as the white hare of Scotland, the 
ptarmigan, the pine marten, and the capercailzie—the last once 
extinct, and now reintroduced into the Highlands as a game bird. 
This very ancient fauna and flora, left behind soon after the 
glacial epoch, and perhaps in part a relic of the type which still 
struggled on in favoured spots during that terrible period of 
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universal ice and snow, now survives for the most part only in the 
extreme north and on the highest and chilliest mountain-tops, 
where it has gradually been driven, like tourists in August, by 
the increasing warmth and sultriness of the southern lowlands. 
The summits of the principal Scotch hills are occupied by many 
Arctic plants, now slowly dying out, but lingering yet as last relics 
of that old native British ‘flora. The Alpine milk vetch thus 
loiters among the rocks of Braemar and Clova; the Arctic brook- 
saxifrage flowers but sparingly near the summit of Ben Lawers, 
Ben Nevis, and Lochnagar; its still more northern ally, the 
drooping saxifrage, is now extinct in all Britain, save on a single 
snowy Scotch height, where it now rarely blossoms, and will soon 
become altogether obsolete. There are other northern plants of 
this first and oldest British type, like the Ural oxytrope, the 
cloudberry, and the white dryas, which remain as yet even in the 
moors of Yorkshire, or over considerable tracts in the Scotch High- 
lands; there are others restricted to a single spot among the 
Welsh hills, an isolated skerry among the outer Hebrides, or a 
solitary summit in the Lake District. But wherever they linger, 
these true-born Britons of the old rock are now but strangers and 
outcasts in the land; the intrusive foreigner has driven them to 
die on the cold mountain-tops, as the Celt drove the Mongolian 
to the hills, and the Saxon, in turn, has driven the Celt to the 
Highlands and the islands. But as late as the twelfth century 
itself, even the true reindeer, the Arctic monarch of the glacial 
epoch, was still hunted by Norwegian jarls of Orkney on the 
mainland of Caithness and Sutherlandshire. 

Second in age is the warm western and south-western type, 
the type represented by the Portuguese slug, the arbutus trees 
and Mediterranean heaths of the Killarney district, the flora of 
Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, and the peculiar wild flowers of 
South Wales, Devonshire, and the west country generally. This 
class belongs by origin to the submerged land of Lyonesse, the 
warm champaign country that once spread westward over the Bay 
of Biscay, and derived from the Gulf Stream the genial climate 
still preserved by its last remnants at Tresco and St. Mary’s. The 
animals belonging tothis secondary stratum of our British population 
are few and rare, but of its plants there are not a few, some of 
them extending over the whole western shores of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, wherever they are washed by the Gulf 
Stream, and others now confined to particular spots, often with 
the oddest apparent capriciousness. Thus, two or three southern 
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types of clover are peculiar to the Lizard Point, in Cornwall ; a 
little Spanish and Italian restharrow has got stranded in the 
Channel Islands and on the Mull of Galloway; the spotted rock- 
rose of the Mediterranean grows only in Kerry, Galway, and Angle- 
sea; while other plants of the same warm habit are confined to 
such spots as Torquay, Babbicombe, Dawlish, Cork, Swansea, 
Axminster, and the Scilly Isles. Of course, all peninsulas and islands 
are warmer in temperature than inland places, and so these relics 
of the lost Lyonesse have survived here and there in Cornwall, 
Carnarvonshire, Kerry, and other very projecting headlands long 
after they have died out altogether from the main central mass of 
Britain. South-western Ireland in particular is almost Portuguese 
in the general aspect of its fauna and flora. 

Third and latest of all in time, though almost contemporary with 
the southern type, is the central European or Germanic element in 
our population. Sad as it is to confess it, the truth must never- 
theless be told, that our beasts and birds, our plants and flowers, 
are for the most part of purely Teutonic origin. Even as the rude 
and hard-headed Anglo-Saxon has driven the gentle, poetical, and 
imaginative Celt ever westward before him into the hills and the 
sea, so the rude and vigorous Germanic beasts and weeds have 
driven the gentler and softer southern types into Wales and 
Cornwall, Galloway and Connemara. It is to the central European 
population that we owe or owed the red deer, the wild boar, the 
bear, the wolf, the beaver, the fox, the badger, the otter, and the 
squirrel. It is to the central European flora that we owe the 
larger part of the most familiar plants in all eastern and south- 
eastern England. They crossed in bands over the old land belt 
before Britain was finally insulated, and they have gone on 
steadily ever since, with true Teutonic persistence, overrunning 
the land and pushing slowly westward, like all other German 
bands before or since, to the detriment and discomfort of the 
previous inhabitants. Let us humbly remember that we are all 
of us at bottom foreigners alike, but that it is the Teutonic 
English, the people from the old Low Dutch fatherland by the Elbe, 
who have finally given to this isle its name of England, and to 
every one of us, Celt or Teuton, their own Teutonic name of 
Englishman. We are at best, as an irate Teuton once remarked, 

‘nozzing but segond-hand Chermans.’ In the words of a dis- 
tinguished modern philologist of our own blood, ‘English is 
Dutch, spoken with a Welsh accent.’ 
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I must begin by stating that I never cared for parrots—in 
fact, as a child, I distinctly feared and disliked them. One of 
my earliest recollections is that of a parrot kept by one of my 
aunts whom I often visited. It seemed peaceable and quiet 
enough, and had much freedom, when it would meander gently 
about the room, neither taking notice of nor molesting any one. 
Emboldened by this conduct, I thought I might venture to tease 
poor Polly, so, creeping under the table, I very gently pulled its 
tail. Deeply moved and incensed by this insult, Polly flew 
straight at me and bit my finger. I acknowledged the justice of 
the punishment; still, in fright and pain, I screamed aloud, when 
my nurse and aunt flew to the rescue and restored the outraged 
parrot to her cage. The next day, on being let loose, it flew 
straight at me, and tried to peck my eyes out and bit my cheeks ; 
it, never forgot or forgave the injury, but tried to bite me when- 
ever it was loose, flying at me and pecking wherever it could, 
till at last it became a sort of nightmare and terror to me, and I 
repented me in tears of the wrong I had committed against it. 
Full of years and hatred it at last yielded up the ghost, to my 
peace of mind and its mistress’s regret. 

The next parrot I became acquainted with did nothing to 
exalt his race in my eyes. He belonged to a sea captain, and 
we came across him in lodgings at the seaside. His language was 
profanity itself, and besides that he was a tale-bearer. ‘ Robert 
kissed the cook, oh fie!’ was screamed out by him suddenly one 
day, and by this a discovery was made of a love story, which ‘ shook 
the pillars of domestic peace’ ; a jealous housemaid having taught 
him the phrase. 

I always think of this parrot as a ‘him,’ for I should be 
grieved to think of any respectable lady-bird disgracing herself 
and sex. by the very ‘big, big D’s’ that unrighteous bird used 
daily. 

My third parrot friend was a grey one, and belonged to 
Admiral Blank—also a sea-going bird, but how different had been 
his education! He was a thorough gentleman, full of conversa- 
tion on many topics, clever at whistling, and able to sing a good 
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song when occasion offered. It was in the Brazils I met him. 
We all lived in a lovely garden attached to the hotel, where 
separate little houses were built, each with sitting and bed rooms, 
according to the requirements of the guests. We had one house 
and Admiral Blank another, and Polly used to spend his time in 
a large cage perched up in a tree, where he was very happy and 
conversational, and became quite friendly with me as I gave him 
fruits and other delicacies. 

Now, there was a huge negro slave, upwards of six feet high, as 
black as a coal, but a great swell, attired always in most spotless 
lily-white duck suits and a tall white hat, who was told off 
to attend to these garden houses. His name was ‘ White,’ on 
the lucus a non lucendo principle, I presume; and ‘ White! 
White!’ might often be heard shouted through the garden in 
the stentorian tones of Admiral Blank ; when White would fly with 
an obedient start from the kitchen of the hotel hard by. One 
morning I had seen the admiral start off, resplendent in uniform, 
and knew he was gone ; I was surprised, therefore, to hear ‘ White ! 
White!’ called in his tone of voice. I could not understand it, as 
I had never left the garden since he went away and had not seen 
him return. Neither could White. He came running and per- 
spiring, went to Admiral Blank’s house, and then looked about the 
garden, but could not findhim. Then, supposing he had made a 
mistake, he returned to the ivory-teethed, grinning, black laundry 
maids, in the courtship of whom he had been interrupted. 
‘White ! White!’ once more resounded through the gardens, this 
time in very angry tones. White came in fear and haste to find— 
no one; and the illusion was repeated several times that day. 
I speedily discovered that Polly was the caller, and, alas! next 
day so did White, and in his anger and spite he would have 
killed the bird had I not been there to protect him. Many a 
fruitless run did Polly give him after that, for master’s ‘ White!’ 
and Polly’s ‘ White!’ were absolutely indistinguishable. 

Soon after this it fell to my lot to be possessor of two parrots, 
and bitterly I rebelled against the decree. It happened thus: 
We went to India, and I was completely fascinated by the crowds 
of green parrots we saw in the plains. It was a never-failing 
source of delight to me to see them flying in flocks, often hun- 
dreds at a time, with the rays of the descending sun glistening on 
their emerald-green plumage ; or to see a tree destitute of leaves 
made green by reason of the multitude of parrots that had settled 
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on its branches; or again, at sunset, to see the green parrots 
flying about the white marble minarets of the glorious Taj-Mehal, 
or darting about, frolicking in the expiring rays. To me they 
were the most lovely of India’s birds. 

One scene connected with parrots is, from its perfect beauty, 
often present in my mind. At a certain residency, one of the 
finest in Northern India, there is a fountain constantly playing, 
and in the early morning the parrots gather together in vast 
numbers to drink and bathe in its running waters and basin. To 
see their graceful curves and upward flights before dashing through 
and just skimming the surface of the water, with their unbounded 
joy and delight in so doing, was a picture of ecstatic, ideal, living 
happiness difficult to surpass. The parrots at this residency are 
almost tame, for every morning four or five caged ones are let 
loose to be fed, and down come all the wild ones to share their feast. 
The early morning is the time to see these birds at their brightest 
and best. At the first glimpse of the rising sun they forsake 
their night’s resting-places and fly shrieking forth in search of 
food, and on many a tree they may be seen pulling off the precious 
berries and fruits.. Alas! the mahli’s (gardener’s) heart does not 
warm to parrots, for their nature is to work destruction wherever 
they go, and they pick off and destroy far more than they eat—as 
the unripe mangoes lying at the foot of a mango tree will testify. 

Seeing my admiration of and enjoyment in these green parrots, 
my friends, with whom I was stopping, decided it would be nice 
for me to have two to take back to England with me. In vain I 
represented to them that it was the beauty and life of the wild 
ones I admired, and that I thought caged ones would be sorry 
representatives of their kind. But no, the fates would have it 
otherwise. 

Some misguided parrots built their nest in a hole in the 
saddle-room wall, and some of the young birds were taken out 
and brought into the house. When I inspected them I could 
hardly believe they were parrots. They looked like very yellow, 
ugly, skinny frogs with white claws and a red beak, and nota 
vestige of a feather, and more firmly than ever I declined to have 
anything to say tothem. However, they were put in a basket 
and fed every two hours on a system of dough pills poked down 
their throats and washed down with water, and to my disgust I 
was expected to assist them to these delicious repasts. To add to 
my troubles one day a man arrived with a cage full of hill parrots, 
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two parent birds and a family of young ones. They seemed in 
the last stage of exhaustion and starvation, so we fed them all 
and said we would buy some, and returned the others. The man 
sent back a polite message that now we had touched the birds it 
would break his caste to take them back, and unless we would buy 
them all he must kill them. 

We felt grieved to think of their untimely fate, so purchased 
the whole family; though it was no light matter to contemplate 
stuffing six more birds with pills—the young birds were even 
uglier than our own, though the parent birds were lovely, 
bright green with red on each wing, and a red ring round the neck. 
Well, the time for my departure arrived, and I said nothing about 
the parrots, and fondly hoped they had been forgotten ; when, as 
the train was about to move off, up came a servant with a little 
cage containing two young birds and a brown paper parcel con- 
taining dough. I felt a good deal; but politeness made me offer 
the best thanks I could muster up in my vexation. Off we 
started, and very soon the birds began to make a crooning noise 
—a sound I had learned to detest, for it meant that they were 
hungry, and that the time had arrived for the dough to be 
utilised. With a bad grace I took them on my lap, opened their 
bills, turn about, and poked the boluses down. At last the 
‘Torpedo’ took a header amongst my skirts, a sign that he was. 
satisfied, and the ‘ Whale’ rolled his eyes and looked as if he were 
dying, which was his sign of repletion. The above were the names 
of my new protégés, the Torpedo having gained his sobriquet 
by his singular habit of bolting headforemost anywhere and in any- 
thing the moment he had eaten enough. There was a popular song 
some years ago called ‘ The Torpedo and the Whale,’ so the latter 
name followed naturally for my friends, though I had never heard 
the ditty. This meal was the beginning of similar repasts ad- 
ministered about every two hours day and night for some days, 
when quite suddenly Torpedo put on an entirely new suit of the 
vividest green with long blue tail-feather, which with his little 
bright red bill transformed him from being ugly to a thing of 
beauty ; and one day, at Watson’s Hotel, Bombay, he suddenly flew 
from the balcony right round the room, so, in fear lest he should 
fly away, I cut his wing. The Whale continued ugly, sulky, and 
of an uncertain temper, much bullied by Torpedo, half its size. 
They still required feeding with the pills. The voyage home 
they performed in a basket, and Torpedo became so tame he 
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would follow me about the ship like a little dog. At this time 
they acquired a habit of shrieking ear-piercing yells. They 
reached England in summer, and seemed very well while the 
warm weather lasted; but suddenly intensely cold, frosty 
weather set in with sleet and snow, and the poor parrots looked 
and seemed miserable. One night the thermometer sank to 
28 degrees below zero. About 11 o’clock at night I heard the 
little Torpedo rustling about and trying to get out of its cage. 
' So I took it to the fire, warmed and fed it, and it went fast asleep 
; on my knee. At last I put it back in its cage, covered it well up, 
and went to bed. The next morning my German housemaid 
came to my bedroom and said, ‘Oh, madam, I hafe such ferry 
bad news to gif you. You vill be so sorry.’ I conjured her to 
tell me the worst at once, but she kept me in suspense some time 
longer, repeating how grieved I should be, and at last handed me 
a newspaper parcel containing my little Torpedo lying dead! It 
appears she found the poor little soul on the floor with its head 
between a bookcase and the wall, frozen to death standing upright. 
I tried to revive it in every way, by putting it near the fire, &c., 
but all in vain—life.was extinct. It is now stuffed and under a 
glass case, but it has lost all hold on my affection, as it is not one 
whit like my living, saucy, loving, mischievous Torpedo. The 
Whale was now left alone in his glory, and rapidly improved in 
position. He was allowed to sit in the upper places of his im- 
mense cage, whereas in the time of the late lamented Torpedo 
he had always been compelled to take the lower room; had 
all the tit-bits to eat, and developed in wisdom and good looks, 
and produced red feathers on his wings and a rosy ring around his 
neck ; his temper became genial, and he learned the noble art of 
conversation, and, to the servants’ delight, called them all by their 
names. Both parrots had a wonderful facility for making them- 
selves respected, but at the same time ingratiating themselves, 
with other animals. 

Many a time I have gone to the kitchen, and found it empty 
of domestics, but the whole floor swarming with animals, viz. six 
pugs, father, mother, and four little ones, one cat and one kitten, 
a huge Mount St. Bernard dog, and a canary, and amongst them 
all, proudly strutting about, Torpedo and the Whale. If Leo, the 
big dog, were in front of the fire, the parrots would calmly pinch 
his toes or his tail till he made place for them; and the kitten 
and parrots played games together, rolling over and over. The 
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Whale, amongst other accomplishments, possessed a love of music 
and whistled just like the canary. He also greatly enjoyed my 
music when I played, but he preferred scales and exercises, his 
taste being purely classical. Whenever I began the former he 
would climb up my dress on to my shoulder, and there flutter 
about just as if he were taking a bath. Then one by one he 
would abstract my hairpins, till at last my hair would fall down, 
and in that he would plunge and bathe with extreme relish. This 
was not an amusement he was often permitted to indulge in, 
however. At this time we had a ‘ buttons,’ Robinson by name, who 
was the cross of everybody in the house except his master, who 
continually took his part, and explained that all his shortcomings 
arose from too much petticoat government in the kitchen. One 
day the Whale was muttering to himself a good deal, and at last 
clearly delivered himself of the following : ‘Robinson, Robinson ! 
whatever are you doing, you bad boy! You're a very naughty 
boy. Goto bed at once, sir! do you hear?’ and this exactly in the 
cook’s voice; and he used to scold Robinson loudly in other words 
also, showing the frequency of the thing in his hearing in the 
kitchen where he lived. He loved to be out in the garden, and 
would climb a tree with great agility and joy, pulling much of 
the bark off as he ascended. He and the Torpedo entirely picked 
to pieces and demolished a favourite wicker armchair which my 
mother-in-law had given us to keep and that she greatly valued, 
which was sad ! 

We decided upon revisiting India, and the question arose, What 
was to become of the Whale? He had many English hearths and 
homes at his disposal, for he had endeared himself to many people 
by his winning ways and clever talk. But we resolved to let him 
once more enjoy the gorgeous East and the scenes of his early 
youth. So we got a small cage, cut off his long tail so that he 
might fit in, made a red baize cover to show off his complexion— 
I mean his green feathers—bought some bird-seed, and there was 
Polly, aw grand complet for the voyage. He liked the sea, and was 
very hilarious, talking and whistling away and making friends 
with every one. He used to sit perched up on my deck-chair, while 
every one brought him offerings of dainties from table and the 
various ports we stopped at. There was an actress on board, 
the celebrated Mlle. Dash, ‘the Sylph of the Arena.’ She 
was not a favourite in the ship. She was loud in her dress, 
speech, and manners, and of a thirsty temperament. One day 
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she had fallen sweetly asleep on a deck-chair with her mouth wide 
open and snoring, with a most lavish display of flesh-coloured silk 
stockings. I saw the Whale observing her, and presently, before I 
could catch him, he climbed down my chair, skurried across the 
deck, and climbed up her shiny shoes and pink silk legs. It must 
really have been very painful for her, as his claws were very sharp. 
She woke up with a loud scream of bitterest anguish, and I hurried 
up to apologise and to rescue her from her awkward position. I 
regret to say that—so much the worse for human nature—many of 
the passengers rejoiced loudly at her misfortune. Thus making 
friends and foes the Whale and we arrived at Madras. There, at 
the end of our sitting-room, was an immense verandah, and here 
the Whale lived, pleased to renew his acquaintance with sugarcane, 
but disgusted with the ants and crows. His food had constantly 
to be changed on account of the former, and the latter used to 
come and eat his bread and water; then his rage and fury were 
terrible to witness, and all the scolding he had learned, intended 
for Robinson, he levied at their heads, and finally learned to caw 
exactly like they did. Here we set up a Madrasee ‘ boy,’ and he 
kept that unfortunate servant pretty busy running about as he 
learnt to call ‘ boy!’ both in his master’s and mistress’s voice. He 
visited Calcutta, Ceylon, and various places in India, and gained 
health, strength, and new words in his native land, and learnt to. 
flatter me by calling out ‘ Pretty, pretty ’ whenever he saw me. 
During his residence at the above-mentioned northern presidency 
the poor little fellow became very ill, gasped for breath, refused 
all food except what he took from my lips, fluffed up his feathers, 
and looked piteously at me for help; he seemed perfectly miser- 
able except when perched upon my hand, the only time he ever 
seemed to sleep, and, in spite of everything we tried, he expired 
one morning, to our great grief. We felt as if we had lost a 
dear friend, and truly we had, for he had cheered us up in many 
a gloomy moment by his cheery and affectionate ways. He was 
buried in a lovely garden bright with varied and fragrant clusters 
of blossoms—a fit resting-place for such a child of nature. 

Thad been so absorbed in the illness and death of the dear Whale 
that I almost forgot that out in the verandah in a small cage were 
two other tiny parrots—an offering from my friends to whom 
I owed the Torpedo and the Whale. But I felt too sad to take 
any interest in them, and they were handed over to the tender 
mercies of a tall, picturesque, red-coated chuprasee, one of 
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the native servants kept by the Rajah for the service of the 
Resident. He wore a long grey beard, divided at the chin and 
caught up on each side of his face behind his ears underneath the 
voluminous folds of an immense white turban. He was learned 
in the ways of birds, and clever in their treatment, and my birds 
throve well under his fostering ministrations. One morning I 
went to see them at their chota hazree—early morning meal—and 
found his plan of feeding was to make dough caterpillars and put 
them down their throats, and gently stroke them down their necks 
till they reached the crop, the whole process distinctly visible 
through their shining naked little bodies. This he repeated till 
the latter distended, and all the blood-vessels looked as if they 
would burst. I pointed out to him in my choicest Hindustani 
that they were choking and overfed, but he said ‘No.’ So, not 
caring much, I left them to their fate, and gave my servant 
orders on no account to bring them with us when we left, as 
they would only die, I thought. Fortified with this resolve I 
drove lightly to the station, thinking the matter was settled. 
Imagine my horror to see on the platform a pagoda-like cage, and 
inside two flabby little birds with protruding crops. The chu- 
prasee salaamed and explained how he feared I had forgotten 
the parrots, and so he had brought them himself. Kismet! it 
appeared to be fated that I was to be haunted with parrots once 
more. I sadly resumed my duty of pill-administrator, and the 
little fellows presently put on their new green liveries, and finally 
could stand up on one leg and hold things to eat in their claw, 
and became as pretty as could be. They developed very amiable, 
agreeable manners too, and many a morning I was aroused by 
a gentle kiss to find they had eaten their way through their cage, 
climbed up the mosquito curtains of my bed, and were trying to 
remind me that they were hungry and wanted their breakfast ; 
or perhaps I would awaken with a slight sound of scratching, 
to see two little green heads and scarlet bills cocked on one side 
looking at and nodding to me through the bath-room door, which 
was their abode. 

These birds were called respectively ‘Joey’ and ‘ Dr. Johnson ’— 
the latter from his inordinate love of tea. It is related that his 
venerable namesake visited a widow for fourteen years every even- 
ing and drank fourteen cups of tea without ever proposing to her. 
My Dr. Johnson could only manage three teaspoonfuls of tea, 
but that was quite as much in proportion to his size, as his body 
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was only about as large as that of a thrush, though his long tail- 
feathers made him look much bigger. 

Arrived on board the P. and O. s.s. ‘ Cotsford,’ I took my 
birds to my cabin. The next day, Mr. Purser, going his rounds, 
saw the parrots there, and ordered them to the butcher’s. Nay, 
start not, gentle reader, this was not'the signal for their instant 
execution, but the butcher has the charge of all animals on board, 
whether they belong to passengers or to the ship. My poor little 
birds! I went forward constantly to feed them, and their joy 
each time at seeing me again was quite pathetic. They were not 
only worn to fiddle-strings, but poor Dr. Johnson wore out his tail 
with his ceaseless efforts to thrust himself through the bars of 
his cage. Yes! when he retired to the butcher’s he owned as 
handsome blue tail-feathers as parrot could wish to possess. When 
he left he was a tail-less, drooping creature. The sight of their 
broken-heartedness decided me that matters could not go on thus, 
so I made friends with the captain and got his permission for them 
to go back with me to my cabin. They made an extensive toilet 
in honour of the event! No single feather but what was set in 
order, though poor Dr. Johnson’s tail, or rather the want of it, 
perplexed him sadly at first. After this, they spent their time on 
deck, where every one petted and spoilt them. Arrived in England, 
they were put in a very large cage, but they are often loose, and 
fly to meet me and their master when we enter the room. Dr. 
Johnson was the first to speak. He one day whispered ‘ Pretty, 
pretty ’ quite distinctly. Then Joey took up his parable, and far 
outstripped his teacher in the art of speaking. He is a most 
sentimental character, and makes love and kisses in the prettiest 
way. He hates solitude, and sometimes, when Dr. Johnson, worn 
out with flying, scolding, and eating, tucks his little head under 
his wing to enjoy a siesta, Joey gives him no peace, but pulls his 
tail and wings and tries to make him talk, and if this is in vain 
he catches hold of his bill and forcibly pulls his head. from where 
it nestles amongst the soft green feathers. Then the great anger 
of Dr. Johnson is a sight to witness. He cranes his neck, his eyes 
flash forth yellow light, till the black pupil is hardly visible, and 
lunges forth at Joey and screams with rage. Joey sits with a 
placid smile. He is happy, for he has done what he wished— 
roused up Dr. Johnson. 

I was very busy embroidering a curtain soon after we landed, 
and Dr. Johnson, willing to be useful as well as ornamental, 
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learned how to sew. He would sit on the side of the wooden 
frame, watching the patient needle as it stabbed the cloth in and 
out. Suddenly one day he made a dash at the needle coming 
through the work, and pulling it out with a jerk ran again to the 
side of the frame, and this he repeated every stitch, with many 
‘ joyous gambols amongst the many-coloured wools and silks. 

Now my parrots were happy indeed, for they had left their 
London home, and were spending all the glad summer-time in the 
country ; they were out all day, flying about in the balmy, scented 
air, frisking and flirting in the sunlight, or playing hide-and-seek 
amongst the spreading branches of verdant tall oak and elm trees, 
and darting about, mad with joy at their liberty. Suddenly they 
would take wing and fly beyond the reach of mortal eye, and 
then suddenly a shriek of joy would betray their presence, and, 
panting and puffing with their exertions, they would settle on my 
shoulder and kiss me over and over again. The sunshine glancing 
on their gay plumage made them shine like jewels. Sometimes 
they would settle in a little holly-tree, and, if an impudent sparrow 
or brave cock-robin ventured to settle on that tree, the indigna- 
tion of Dr. Johnson would wax warm. He would put his head on 
one side, take their bearings well, and then would scuttle up and 
down the branches after them, helter skelter, falling often head- 
long into a bunch of prickly leaves in his haste to catch them, 
and never rest till he chased them away. They both took delight 
in sitting on a rose-tree and pulling the flowers and buds to pieces 
—watching me all the time to see how much damage I would 
stand, and knowing as well as I do that they were in mischief. 
What pleasant memories they must have been storing up with 
which to refresh themselves during the coming winter months, 
and how many chats they will have all about the warm bright 
sunshine and the cloudless sky, the clustering roses, the twitter- 
ing birds they saw and heard, and all the exquisite sights and 
sounds of summer-time ! 








